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The steamer Great Western, left Liverpool on the 
11th, and reached New York, on the 28th ult. Dates 
from London to the 10th, and from Havre, Paris, 
and Dublin, to the 9th, are received. 

By an arrival at Havre, they had New York dates 
to the 18th of March. 

The debates in parliament had been principally on 
Irish and railway affairs, and they still occupy the 

> journals. It having been charged that the protec: 
 tionists had made an agreement with Sir Robert 
Peel to support the Irish coercion bill, if he would 
yield on the corn law question, the Premier in the 


house denied positively that any such agreement had * 


4 ever been thought of. 
Parliament had adjourned for the Easter holydays, 

7 the house of commons to the 17th and the house of 
> jords to the 2ist. Sir Robert Peel gave notice that 
the Irish coercion bill would be taken up again on 
> the 17th, and on the Monday following the corn im- 
> portation bill. : 

Mr. Peel’s corn law bill, or new tariff, reported 
nearly three months ago, still lingered in the com- 
- mons, “suspended in mid-air,” the journals say.— 
= How it will fare is yet a matter of doubt. Of the 
~ house of lords it is stated that the opinions of some 
' 300 members are ascertained, and they are about 
equally divided. The remaining fifty members are 
- according to our American phrase, ‘‘on the fence”— 
"or mum. Other journals again speak with confi- 
> dence of the bill passing the lords by a majority of 
z Q5, if the bill reaches them. 






i 


¢ Tue REVENUE. The quarterly report, ‘towing to 
the general stagnation of trade,” shows a deficiency 
ge inthe customs of nearly half a million, in the ex- 
~~ cise of more than a quarter of a million. The year’s 
” deficiency in the customs amounts to nearly two 
' millions and a half, and upwards of £300,000 in the 

> excise. But the stamps have increased £400,000, 
~ the post office £90,000. The total ordinary revenue 
' > leaves a decrease of something more than two mil- 
_ lions. The expenditures, however, show a diminution, 
_» soastoshow the balance of the _ prvoed treasury 
_ Operations to have been in favor of the government. 


eS PRAYERS, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS, were to be 
- offered up on the 12th inst. in all the Anglican 
> churches throughout Great Britain for the success 
of their arms against the Sikhs, and a form of pray- 
er has been composed by the arch-bishop of Canter- 
» bury, thanking the Almighty for the recent victories 
on the Sutlej. 

» (Alas! might not the poor Sikhs approach the 
_ same Throne of Grace with as much sincerity and 
with as just a cause] 

' Tirres ro conquerors. Sir Henry Hardinge has 
deen elevated to the peerage by name, style, and 
litle of Viscount Hardinge, of King’s Neuton, in the 
scounty of Derby. Sir Hugh Gough has also been 
created a peer, to be styled Baron Gough, of Chink- 
keungfoo, in China, and of Maharajpore and the 
Sutle), in the East Indies. 


Tue Orecon vispute. The proceedings, so far 
» 8S received by arrivals from the United States, ap- 

pear to have quieted the war fever which the presi- 
vent’s rejection of arbitration and the speeches of 
"the 54° 40' men in congress had get.up. 


., The London Morning Chronicle thus discourses on 
“the subject. “We repeat most emphatically that 
she only line of conduct to be feared by England is 
the plausibilities involved in the laissez aller. The 
©ar perception of this has made us true prophets, 
and Mr. Calhoun a formidable antagonist. 

It isthe right policy for America. It was so from 
* first. It was only exceptionable on the score-of 
é . being unintelligible. When first promulgated, 
apie feelings of the people and the prejudices of the 
‘People were against it. The North was distrustful, 
: o: est ambitious. A chauge has since come upon 
7c. Action has engendered re-action—that is one 


phing, Free tariffs have engendered commercial in- 
*resis—that is another. 
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The true appreciation of the apparently pacific 
position of England has engendered a valuation of 
the chances of war as well as of the blessings of 
peace—this is the third and best point. One with 
another, these elements in American calculation are 
beginning to make Mr. Calhoun intelligible even in 
Ohio and Missouri. 


The only policy formidable to England is Mr. 
Calhoun’s; and it is formidable simply because it en- 
courages the natural nonchalance of Great Lritain. 
The Hudson Bay Company is a strong company, so 
strong that it consists of the stronger sex only. 


The American squatter takes his wife with him.— 
The child follows. The different character of the 
immigration will make all the difference ten years 
hence. Leave it till then. So says Mr. Calhoun; and 
for a Malthusiao American he says rightly. 


The sine die policy is Mr. Calhoun’s. Can we in 
Kingland meet it? At present we are the strongest 
within the Oregon; or, illustrating the distinction, 
within the rules, the constabulary is stronger than 
the thievedom. 


But let the thieves mulliply—what will happen 
then? Just what Mr. Calhoun reckons on—an une- 
qual battle ten years hence. The sine die doctrine, 
if ever admitted in England, must be met with an 
antagonistic one—the pari passu policy. What they 
do in the way of immigration, let us do likewise. 


The 54 40 doctrine is a mere stalking—horse.— 
Facilis descensus—it is an imaginary point of right, 
created for the occasion of making the appearance 
of a descent. By letting themselves down from a 
fictitious position the Americans take the credit of 
making concessions. 


Mr. Calhoun’s speech has had the effect of reduc- 
ing the question to ils generalities. The sense of the 
country (so says the press) ‘will be taken upon the 
latitudes of 49 and 5440.” Latitude enough. On 
the question itself, however, there is no sense to be 
taken. 


Pending, however, the processes of reasoning 
which the country undergoes in making up its mind 
between the two parallels, (between the impossible 
whole and the equivocal half,) negotiations are to 
cease. So much the better, always assuming the 
pari passu system on the side of England. 


IrELAND.—The price of potatoes in Dublin had 
risen to 9d. per stone for good ones, 634. for indiffe- 
rent ones—about double the price of last year. 


The tide of emigration to America from Ireland, 
has set in this vear earlier than usual. The quays 
at Cork are crowded to inconvenience with passen- 
gers and their luggage. Already one vessel has sailed 
with a full complement of passengers; and twenty- 
three others, with nearly four thousand emigrants, 
are preparing at that port forsea. Ia addition to 
these, vessels are taking in emigrants to the Shan- 
non, Bantry, Skibbereen, Kinsale, Yonghal, Dun- 
garvon, Waterford, and all the large ports around 
the coast. 


Crime.— By an official return before parliament, it 
appears that no less than 560 murders have been com- 
mitted in that country since 1842. 


FRANCE, 

The Prince de Joinville has been appointed com- 
mander in chief of the Mediterranean fleet. He has 
been making a tour of inspection to several naval 
stations, Toulon and others, and the papers speak of 
excellent effects produced by his rigid examinations, 
These are said to have shown that close examination 
was greatly needed. 


Wages. —The present average rate of wages in 
Paris is 23. lld. a day, and 1s. 6d. in the provinces. 

M. Guizot, it is said, has applied to Lord Aber- 
deen proposing to have a consul for each nation at 
Cracow, in order to watch the proceedings of the 
three continental powers, in regard to any encroach- 
ment on the liberties of that republic. 


A law is now before the French chamber, autho- 
rising the grant of 37,000,000 francs and upwards, 
for the fortification of Havre, and other large sums 
for those of Cherbourg, though the latter are alrea- 
dy, perhaps, the most formidable in the world. 


In a discussion op Polish affairs, M. Thiers has as- 
sailed vigorously the policy of the Louis Philippe 





Guizot policy. 





|the whole concern. 


SPAIN. 

There has been yet another ministerial crisis in 
Spain, Narvaez having quarreiled with two of his 
colleagues. 

The recall of General O’Donnell from the govern- 
ment of Cuba isannounced. General Rancali is ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 

POLAND. 

The insurrection is crushed. The leaders were 
being imprisoned in all quarters. Potocki, one of the 
leaders of the late revolt has been condemned to 
death, and executed at Siedlee. 

ITALY. 

Italy is still troubled. Austrian bayonets keep the 
people quiet, but it is impossible to tell when the 
flame, which has been so long smouldering, may burst 
out. A few days back, at Milan, several sentinels 
were assassinated, and recently the Austrian com- 


mander in Italy was obliged to send for a reinforce- 
ment of seven regiments. 


MOROCCO. 

Lloyd’s agent at Gibraltar, writes home, dated 
March 3Ist, that “creditable information, though not 
official, has reached this place, of the emperor of 
Morocco having prohibited the exportation of wheat 
from his dominions, owing, it is said, to the contin- 
ued drought causing fears to be entertained for the 
growing crops. The exportation of barley has been 
prohibited for a long time past. Rain is much wanted 
in the south of Spain.” 

AI.GERIA. 

Another battle has taken place between the Arabs 
and French—the former numbering 3,009; viz: 1,200, 
2,000 on foot. The conflict lasted two hours, and: 
2,000 Arabs were killed. 


LIBERIA. 

Revenue or 1845. The receipts, $6,388 were deriy- 
ed from the duty on imports. ‘The duty being 5 per 
cent. shows that $127,660 was the value of the im- 
ports of the year. The colonists own eleven vessels, 
nine of which were colonial built. They do the 
coast business for 650 miles. The country is one of 
the most productive in the world, and is capable of 
yielding in the greatest abundance all the varietieg, 
of vegetables, and all the staple commodities of the 
tropics. The productions are corn, rice, cotton, su- 
gar, coffee, pepper, &c. They have hogs, sheep, 
goats, cattle, fowls, &c. But palm oil and cam wood 
(one of the most important dye-woods in the world, 
and mostly obtained on the coast,) are the chief ar- 
ticles of export. Fifteen years ago, palm oil could 
hardly be found on the windward coast. Now thou- 
sands of puncheons are annually taken away. In 
1336, the importation of this article into England 
from Africa, was £336,000. There are dense forests 
of the cam wood and palm tree in Liberia. She im- 
ports flour, cotton goods, tobacco, crockery, shoes, 
powder, nails, &e. The stock in trade of the Libe- 
rians was valued in 1843, at $58,750. Twenty-seven 
of the merchants or traders were worth from $1000 
to $30,000. Five of them did a commission business 
of $50,000 annually. The valuation of property 
gave, at a low estimate, $250 to each family of five 
persons. How different the contrast when we di- 
vide off the free colored people of the United States 
into families of five persons each, and ask what they 
are worth? For example: in the city of New York, 
there are about 17,000 colored persons, but of this 
number only 255 have property enough to come under 
the law of tax payers. 

The brig Kent, which went from the Chesapeake 
with colonists, on her return lately, brought as pas- 
sengers, Charles Scotland, who went from the 
city of Baltimore to Liberia in 1832, and Joseph 
Thompson, who at a later period emigrated from 
Dorchester county, Md. Both of them were intelli- 
gent and very highly respected in the neighborhoods 
in which they were brought up. They come to visit 
their old homes in Maryland, and to give candid ac- 
counts to their brethren of Liberia, as a residence, 

Tue CnHesaPpEAKE AND Liperta TRADING Com- 
pany. Of this enterprize Gov. Russwurm says—~ 
‘‘We are delighted with the information that a com- 
pany has been formed and incorporated by the liberal 
legislature of Maryland, for the object of trading 
and carrying out passengers and freight to and from 
Africa. Colored men have the privilege of bein 
stock-holders, and finally may become managers o 
We see no reason the concern 
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should not do well, as the other vessels sent to this 
coast, under less favorable circumstances, make mo- 
ney; and why not this particular one with so many 
interested in her welfare on the spot? Let us hope 
she will prove another good ship Argo and return 
home, laden with the oi], camwood, ivory, and gold- 
dust of this coast; something more substantial than 
the fabled “Golden fleece” of old. May a kind 
Providence grant to those engaged in this enterprise, 
length of days to witness its complete working.— 
For they can proudly exclaim, ‘‘we have taken the 
oor man of color, downcast, and oppressed as he is 
in the United States—carried him to Africa—nursed 
and encouraged him to exertion; and now behold 
him—the navigator, man of business, and professional 
man. 
al 


EDITORIAL. 











Tug Ornecon Dirricutty.—The point in dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States, so far 
as the actions of the two governments are concern- 
ed, isnow again in precisely the same attitude in 
which it has been for the last forty years,—except 
for ‘the brief period between the recent demand 
through the official organ at Washington of Pre- 
sident Polk for ‘al, of Oregon—or none,” up to 
the time at which the United States congress signifi- 
cantly indicated that the 49 deg. was the line with 
which they would be still content. Expressions 
used in debate, as well as resolutions adopted with 
great unanimity in both houses, are sufficiently indi- 
cative of two things. The first is, that the Ame- 
rican government and people are determined not 
to submit to a boundary line south of the forty-ninth 
parallel, the one uniformly suggested as a compromise 
by four different administrations, and to which it is 
believed the American title is beyond comparison 
superior to that of Great Britain. The second is, 
that joint occupancy must now cease in twelve 
months time—and a third point, that exclusive juris- 
diction will be assumed by the United States to the 
extent of 49th parallel, so soon as the twelve months 
expire. These we consider now to be distinctly un- 
derstood as the American position. 

We have some faith in the anxiety of the British 
government to maintain peace with the United States. 
They are, it is true, in the full flush of recent victo- 
ries; and they are proverbially obstinate in persisting 
in territorial or commercial demands. They have 
as uniformly demanded that the boundary of Oregon 
shall run with the Columbia river, as the United 
States have, that it should run along the forty-ninth 
parallel. Four times each party have insisted, four 
times have the other party refused the terms of the 
opposite party. Forty years have clasped without ap- 
proximating one step nearer to an adjustment during 
oft repeated negotiations. Procrastination, and ‘“mas- 
terly inactivity” are at an end. ‘The question must 
‘now be settled. 

The anxiety expressed in various directions, as to 
the etiquette of which government is bound to make 
the next approach to a renewal of negotiations, we 
have not for one moment shared in. Divested of the 
merest punctilios of the superlatively double refined 
ethics of diplomatists, and duellists, and brought down 
to the sphere of common sense, it vanishes into thin 
air. Grasped by real statesmén, it would be found 
less than nothing—not even an abstraction. 

We regard the negotiation as virtually resumed, 
and care not one fig whether the United States min- 
ister or the British minister sends the first ‘note.’ 

The parties have pertinaciously maintained each 
its own claims,—and have signified that they would 
defend them. 

The territory included in the dispute, as it exists, is, 
the land lying between the Columbia river and the 
49th parallel. It is far north of any American set- 
tlement—and only valuable to either of the parties 
for the furs obtained by hunters. 

The question is, will the British government incur 
a war with the United States, for the sake of the 
sterile region, so remote and so useless to them? 


Will she incur the continuance of the present 
semi-hostile position of relations with the United 
States, for the sake of that strip of addition to her 


immense tracts of useless northern domain? 


Will she Compromit the immense interests of her 
manufactures, the pecuniary capabilities of her prin- 
cipal customer, and endanger the supply of raw ma- 
terial for her cotton machinery? | Will she forego the 
advantagés which she is now promising herself from 


stuffs and provisions required by her suffering peo- 
ple? 


ty of peace, for the evils of another desperate and 
sanguinary war with the United States, rather than 


In short will she exchange the blessings and safe- 


adjust this dispute upon the forty-ninth parallel? 

It is not rational to believe she will be so blind. 
That both the English government and English 
people are as heartily tired of this long and foolish 
quarrel, as the people of the United States are, there 
can be no doubt. Both countries experience heavy 
losses in innumerable ways in consequence of the 
uncertainties which attend its progress and cloud its 
issue. These losses have been and can be sustained 
by the people of this country, far better we judge, 
than the British can afford to sustain them. They 
will be apt to tell severely in their next quarterly 
statements of the revenues. They must perceive 
that the way to obviate these, and far greater losses, 
is to settle the dispute at once. 

Indeed we were ourselves convinced that Mr. Pa- 
kenham, in making the offer recently made to Presi- 
dent Polk, to refer the dispute as to the whole terri- 
tory to arbitration, had made up his mind to lose the 
whole territory, in virtue of the award, as by that 
process it in all probability would have been lost to 
England; but she could have thus parted with it with- 
out compromitting the “honor” of Old England ac- 
cording to diplomatic ethics. 

The London Mercury of the 10th April, which came 
out by the Great Western, in allusion to our debates in 
congress, and in conclusion, says: ‘‘’T‘here is little doubt 
that the offer from our government which went out by 
the Caledonia last Saturday—for it did go out, notwith- 
standing the ignorance of our slow coach cotemporaries 
on the subject—will be accepted, and finally settle this 
important and long pending question.” 

The N. York Journal of Commerce, says: “A para- 
graph from a Liverpool paper of the 11th, mentions the 
above intelligence as having been rumored on ’change, 
but does not speak confidently of its correctness. Our 
regular correspondent writes us under date of the 10th 
inst., that the war party in England, as well as here, was 
completely down, but he does not appear to have been 
aware that the terms of an arragement had been agreed 
on.” 

The same paper states that “‘letters by the Great West- 
ern from high sources, aay that the Oregon question is 
settled, and give the details, viz: lat. 49 to the Straits of 
Fuca, and thence through said straits to the Pacific, 
leaving the whole of Vancouver’s Island to G. Britain, 
the navigation of the Columbia for a term of years, &c. 
We understand the fact to be, that the arrangement 
was made through the medium of several gentlemen at 
Washington.” 
The Washington Union, referring to the above arti- 
cles, assert that they “hear nothing of this settlement in 
England, or of these despatches by the Caledonia,” and 
conclude their article by saying, “as at present advised, 
we hear of nothing to justify the above statements of the 
Mercury or the N. Y. Journal of Commerce.” 





Tue Smirusonian Institute Birtt.—The house of 
representatives have devoted much of the week to a 
deliberate consideration of the several projects sub- 
mitted with a view of carrying out the philanthro- 
pic purposes of the generous donor of the fund.— 
The best talents in the house enlisted in the discus- 
sion, and the debates are exceedingly interesting.— 
We shall reserve some of them for insertion. The 
bill before the committee of the whole, was report- 
ed by Mr. Owen, of Indiana, who made an able 
speech in favor of his own project. After sundry 
amendments were offered, debated, and disposed of, 
Mr. J. Q. Apams, then offered an entire substitute 
for Mr. Owen’s bill. This in turn, was discussed, 
various amendments to it were proposed, debated, and 
disposed of, until the substitute was also matured.— 
The vote was taken on adopting it instead of Mr. 
O’s bill; decided in the negative, ayes 57, nays 74. 

During the maturing of Mr. Owen’s bill, 

Mr. G. W. Jones proposed to strike out all the 
bill after the word “be,” in the 6th line and insert 
the following: 

Paid by the secretary of the treasury to the heirs- 
at-Jaw or next of kin or residuary legatee of the 
said James Smithson, or their authorised agents, 
whenever they shall demand the same: Provided, 


over said money as herein directed, deliver to said 


heirs all state bonds or other stocks of every kind, 
which have been purchased with said money or any 


treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


that the secretary of the treasury shall, in paying 


part thereof, in lieu of so much of said money as 
shall have been so invested in state bonds or other 
stocks, and the balance of said sum of money, if any, 
not so invested, shall be paid out of any money in the 


Mr. Sims moved as an amendment to the amend- 


— 


(as a substitute for the bill) to provide for the retury 
of the money. 


The Cuarrman decided the amendment out of or. 


der at this time. 


Mr. Rarusun moved to amend the amendment of 
Mr. Jones, by striking out so much as relates to the 
restoring to the heirs, &c. of Mr. Smithson the bonds 


of the states (so that the money and not the bonds, 


should be returned.) 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, 

The question then recurring on the original amend. 

ment of Mr. Jones, was taken by tellers, and decid- 

ed in the negative—ayes 8, noes 115. 

Mr. Hoven next offered a substitute for the bill, 
which was in its turn debated, various amendments 
were proposed, some of which were adopted, others 

were rejected. When matured, the question on 
adopting it as a substitute was taken, and decided in 
the affirmative, ayes 83, noes 40. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill as 
substituted. The question being upon agreeing to 
the report, the previous question was called for and 
sustained—the yeas and nays were ordered on the 
main question, and resulted ayes 81, noes 76. So 
the substitute was adopted. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading—was read a third time, the yeas and 
nays were called, and it passed ayes 85, noes 76.— 
Amongst the yeas we observe the names of Messrs. 
Owen, J. Q. Adams, Marsh, &c. 

The bill on the 30th ult. was then sent to the sen- 
ate, where, it was referred to select committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Dix, Corwin, and Lewis. 

Tue Hovse Bur.—The National Intelligencer 
furnishes the following summary of its provisions. 


Sec. 1. Provides that the president, the heads of 
the executive departments, the chief justice, com- 
missioner of the patent office, and the mayor of 
Washington, with such other persons as they may 
elect honorary members, shall be constituted an es- 
tablishment by the name of “the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute,” and to have perpetual succession. 

Sec. 2. The principal of the bequest ($515,169) 
is Joaned in perpetuity to the United States, at six 
per cent., from 1st September, 1838; and the inte- 
rest which has already accrued ($242,129) is ap- 
propriaied to the erection of buildings and other ex- 
penses. 


Sec. 3. The business to be conducted by a board 
of regents, to be composed of the vice president, the 
chief justice, the mayor of Washington, three sena- 
tors, and three representatives, with six other per- 
sons, two of whom shall be members of the Nation- 
al Institute in the city of Washington, and the other 
four to be residents of thestates. The regents to ap- 
oint one of their number as chancellor, who shall 
* the presiding officer; also a secretary and other 
necessary Officers. 
Sec. 4. A site to be selected by the regents for 
the necessary buildings; which site may be taken out 
of the public grounds lying between the patent office 
and Seventh street, if the president and heads of ex- 
ecutive departments assent to such selection; if not, 
then to be taken from any other public grounds with- 
in the city. a 

Sec. 5. Provides for the erection of the buildings, 
in which accommodation is to be made for the re- 
ception and arrangement, upon a liberal scale, of 
objects of natural history, including a geological and 
mineralogical cabinet—a chemical laboratory, |! 
brary, gallery of arts, and necessary lecture rooms 
—which buildings, if on the patent office square, 
may so connect with the patent office building 
us to form, in appearance, a wing to that build: 
ing. 
6. 6. All objects of artand of curious research, 
all objects of natural history, plants, geological, and 
mineralogical specimens, belonging ur to belong [0 
the United States, which may be in the city of Wasll 
ington, to be delivered up to the Institution; and the 
books, manuscripts, minerals, cabinet, &c., of Mr. 
Smithson to be also delived up and deposited in the 
building. 

Sec. 7. The secretary to be the librarian and keep- 
er of the museum, and to employ assistants. 

Sec. 8. From the interest of the fund an appro 
priation, not exceeding an average of $25,000 annu 
ally, is made for the gradual formation of a library, 
to be composed of works pertaining to all depart: 
ments of human knowledge. : 

Sec. 9. Any accruing interest not herein appro 
priated or required for the purposes specified 10 


best for the promotion of the purposes of the tes 
tator. 








opening her ports, and thus shut out supplies of bread- 


ment, the proposition of which he had given notice 


provisions of the act. 










the act, may be disposed of as the regents may deem 
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Sec. 10. Reserves to congress the right of alter- 
ing, amending, adding to, or repealing any of the 
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of APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
he By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
ds Benjamin Patteson, to be marshal of the U. Siates, 
3, for the northern district of Alabama, from and after 
, the 8th of May, 1846, when his present commission 
d, ires. 
d= °*Pilson Knott, to be deputy postmaster at Newark, 
id- ‘New Jersey, vice John J. Plume, removed. 
John T. Mason, jr. to be purser in the navy, vice 
ill, purser Robert J. Moore, deceased. 
nts John F. Steele, to be purser in the navy, vice pur- 
ers er Thomas E. Norris, resigned. _ : 
on Edward C. Doran, to be a purser in the navy, vice 
in urser Philo White, resigned. 
’ William B. Hartwell, to be a purser in the navy, 
vice purser John3N. Todd, dismissed. 
aoe Quintin Busbee, of North Carolina, to be a purser 
5 7 ‘in the navy, Vice purser C. C. Rice, deceased. 
an aries 
the — DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 
So — g Mr. C. Serruys, late Beigian charge d’affairs to 
this country, has taken his final leave of our govern- 
ra ment, preparatory to his embarking for Europe to 
and occupy a position equally honorable with the one 
Resi he has filled in the United States. He has been ap- 
ssrs pointed by his government to a mission to Hamburg, 
* BP Hanover, Bremen, and Oldenburg. During the eight 
3 or more ycars which Mr. Serruys residence in Wash- 
— ington as the representative of his government, he 
con- Phas, by his amiable deportment, and the frank and 
unostentatious manner in which he has mingled with 
oncer our citizens, won the general esteem; and he leaves 
ns. ere with the best wishes of all who have known 
im. 
tag Hon. Dabney S. Carr, our minister to Constantino: 
or of feple, sailed from Baltimore on the 13th ult. for his 
may place of destination, via Liverpool. 
sn es Express to the U. S. fleet in the Pacific. An officer 
Insti- fgoftbe U. S. navy left this city yesterday, evening with 
e Missouri mail on his way to Fort Leavenworth, 
», 169) here he is to obtain an escort to conduct him over 
at six he plains and mountains to California. He is al- 
, inte- owed, we understand, one hundred days to perform 
is ap- (ge trip, and is charged with instructions to the U. 
erex- (plates navy now in the Pacific. 

[St Louis Republican 22d ult. 
intd Consuls. The president has recognised Benjamin 
at. the fe iam Frazier as vice consul of the Oriental Re- 
senae public of Uruguay, for the port of Philadelphia. 
fetlon- Mr. Wesster, having intimated last week to 
. other be senate his intention to be absent on a visit home 

as ora few days, left the seat of government with his 
‘ hell amily for that purpose. The assault which had re- 
: ioe ently been made by a member of congress upon 
. Mr. W.’s character, no doubt influenced his friends 
nts for od admirers to embrace the earliest opportunity to 
ken out mecte® expressions of confidence and of approbation 
st office {the manner in which that assault iad been treat- 
sof ex: fg On reaching Philadelphia, Mr. W. was waited 
tf not, qgron by a number of distinguished citizens and so- 
is with. gcited to partake of a publicdinner. The invitation 
asaccepted, and the dinner is to ‘come off” on 
ildings, r. Webster’s return from Boston for Washington. 
the re On Mr. W.’s arrival at Boston, on Monday, he 
cole, of bund the depot where he was to land, surrounded 
ical and y an immense crowd awaiting his arrival. A few 
ory \i- |!) preparations for receiving him had been made. 
: rooms he crowd was so dense that it was with great dif- 
square, ulty he made his way from the cars to the bacouche 
building ich was in waiting in front of the U.S. Hotel, 
t build: ¢ windows of which, as well as of all surrounding 
ildings, were filled with ladies. The streets were 
esearch, lled toa great distance by acrowd. Cheer after 
ical, and jee’ greeted their senator. On the steps of the 
selong to el, Mr. W. was met by Mr. Quincy, the mayor, 
sf Wasli- ho thus proceeded: 
and the w-citizens of New England: 
of Mr ¢ have assembled, almost without premedita- 
ed in the lo congratulate one another, and to welcome 
distinguished representative of Massachusetts to 
a keep- homes of his constituents. His return at this 
ap % awakens feelings of peculiar interest. Since 
se sain last saw him him he has been exposed to accusa- 
09 a Ms, and assailed by slanders, which, if substantia- 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
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EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
















»Would have borne the mightiest to the earth.— 
has been, as it were, ‘fighting with wild beasts 
hesus,” and we rejoice to find that he has come 

athed from the conflict. 

itrounded again by his friends, I know not wheth- 

lean find a fitter style of address than the one 

m cenfuries ago by the Persian monarch—Oh, 


tn able to deliver thee from the lions?” And 
might he reply like the statesman of old—My 
ity has shut the lions’ mouths, for as much as 


lil, has thy country, that thou servest continual. ed-to inquire into the truth of the charges this day made 


Daniel Webster: 

The shouts that you have just heard assure you 
far better than any words of mine could do, of the 
feelings with which you are once more welcomed 
by your fellow-citizens and your friends. 


I address you not as an officer of this city, not as 
the embodiment of any faction, or of any party, but 
as the representative of all those noble and elevated 
souls, of all parties, all climes, of all ages, who 
love to contemplate political talent united to political 
integrity—who feel that the cause of freedom and 
the cause of man gains by the removal of a fancied 
stain on one to whom they look with unqualified ad- 
miration. 


We come to congratulate you on the opportunity 
you have had of destroying the monster calumny by 


to that detraction that follows greatness like its sha- 
dow, and reminds you at every moment that you are 
mortal. ‘The stings of thousands of petty insects, 
whose individual insignificance constitute their safe- 
ty, may drive the noblest of animals to madness. In 
your case, they concentrated their venom. It was 
your rare fortune that it took a shape— 


“If shape it might be called which shape had none”— 


and to destroy it needed no second blow. You not 
only destroyed the hydra like the champion of anti- 
quity, your wit and sarcasm cauterized the wound so 
thai no other could succeed. 


We congratulate you, and we congratulate all our 
fellow-citizens, on the evidence given in the result of 
this controversy, of the truth that 


Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt: 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; 
€a, even that which mischief meant most harm, 

Shall in the happy trial prove most glory; 

When evil on itself shall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodness; when at last, 

Gathered like scum and settled to itself, 

It shall be in eternal restless change, 

Self-fed and self-consumed. 
There is no need of occupying more time in con- 
vincing you of the feelings with which this multi- 
tude, and your fellow-citizens at large, welcome 
your return. The fatigues of your long journey de- 
mand repose, and I wiil conclude in behalf of my 
fellow-citizens, in your own language, with one 
word changed, ‘We leave you to the best society, 
when we leave you to yourself.” 


To this address Mr. Webster replied in a brief 
but eloquent speech. 


A full band of music had assembled, and proces- 
sion was now formed of thousands, and Mr. Webster 
was escorted through Beach, Washington, Tremont, 
School, and Summer streets to the residence of Jas. 
W. Paige, Esq. Here Mr. Webster took a brief 
farewell of the assembled multitude the band struck 
up “Home, sweet home,” and the crawd separated 
amid the shouts of applause. 


Mr. C. J. Inaersoin’s cHARGE AGAINST Mr. WessTER. 
On the same day, and almost within the same hour in 
which the above scene was transpiring at Boston, Mr. 
C. J. Ingersoll was on the floor of the United States 
house of representatives, renewing his charges against 
Mr. Webstier’s character and official! conduct, and pro- 
ducing such arguments and statements as he could avail 
of towards substantiating those charges. A very warm 
and somewhat personal discussion ensued between Mr. 
I. and Mr. Asumun, of Mass. We shall furnish here- 
after an abstract of what passed on the occasion. The 
result of the discussion was that~— 

On motion of Mr. Scnencr, 


“Resolved, ‘That a select committee of five members 
be appointed, to inquire how the “seal of confidence, 
imposed by law, and heretofore uniformly preserved,’’ 
in relation to the expenditure of the said secret service 
fund bas come to be broken; and how the said Charles 
J. Ingersoll has obtained the information which he has 
communicated to this house, and to the public, and 
through whose agency such information has been pro- 
cured; whether by the act of said Ingersoll himself or 
by any officer of any department of this governmen}; 
and if a member, then whether he does not deserve by 
such conduct punishment by the house; and whether, in 
such transaction, there has not been an offence com- 
mitted against the dignity and privileges of the house; 
and that the said committee have power to send for per- 
sons and papers, and that they report to the house as 
soon as practicable the result of their investigation.” 

Oa motion of Mr. Pettit, 


“And that another select committee of five be appoint- 


in this house by Mr. C. J. Ingersoli against Mr. Danie! 
Webster, with a view to founding an impeachment 
against said Daniel Webster; and that said committee 





8 it, innocency was found ia me. 


a single blow. Like ail great men, you are subject | 
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_ The committees consist of, on Mr. Schenck’s resolu: 
tion—Messrs. Schenck, of Ohio; Dobbir, of N. C.; 
Mellvain, of Penn.; Stanton, of Tenn.; and Rockwell, 
of Conn. 

On Mr. Pettit’s amendment—Messrs. Pettit, of Ia.; 


Vinton, of Ohio; Davis, of Miss.; King, of Mass.; and 
Wilmot, of N. York. 








Cattrornta.—Arrwal of Capt. Fremont at Monterey. 
We had the pleasure of conversing yesterday with an 
intelligent gentleman who arrived in town on Monday 
direct from California. He left there on the 18th of Fe- 
bruary last, by sea, for Mazatlan, and thence proceeded 
to the city of Mexico. Leaving there again on the 3d 
instant, he reached New Orleans in the barque Clare- 
mont from Vera Cruz. 

‘I'he most important intelligence for which we are in- 
debted to him relates to Capt. Fremont. That gallant 
and adventurous officer reached Capt. Sutter’s settle- 


with a force of about sixty mounted men, as we are in- 
furmed. Capt. Fremont had been so fortunate as to dis- 


reached by emigrants in sixty days’ less time than by 


practicable for wheeled vehicles, and, when it comes to 
be generally known, will give a renewed: impetus to 
emigration to California. Wehave no information to 
us to point out where it strikes off from the Oregon trail, 
or tv explain its course. Capt. Fremont left his party 
near Capt. Sutter’s, and proceeded himse!t to Monterey 
on a visit. We have no information as to the period of 
his return, or the route he will pursue. 

The representations made to us in regard to the state 
of California confirm former accounts. Allegiance to 
the central government of Mexico is almost entirely 
thrown off Since the expulsion of Gov. Micheltorena, 
the functions of chief magistrate have been discharged 
by Don Pio Pico, a Califorsian by birth, we believe, who 
holds his office by some indefinite but popular. tenure.— 
The famous Mexican expedition to reduce the depart- 
ment to obedience has not reached California. Our. ins 
formant saw a part of the troops destined for this opera- 
tion as he passed through Guadalajara, about the 15th 
ult. Itis his opinion that it is not in the power of Mex- 
ico to impose a governor upon California; that, should 
one be sent there, he would be almost iminediately ex- 


sions among themselves, and stability under any rule or. 
4 forin of government is not to be counted upon among 
them. 

There is a strong tide of emigration pouring in from 
the states by way of Oregon. Some leave this country 
with a view in the outset to settle there, but there is a 
yet greater influx of disappointed emigrants to Oregon, 
who wander on further south in search of better lands 
and happier skies. [N. Orleans Pic. April 22. 


The Quarterly Review tor March, received by the Ca- 
ledonia, has a long article on the Oregon question, advo 
cating a settlement on the same terms as those propos- 
ed some time since in the Edinburg Review, to wit:— 
the prolongation of the line now separating Canada and 
the United States—the 49th degree—as far as the coast 
south of Frazer’s river, and thence through the middle 
of the Straits of Fuca to the ocean. ‘I hey profess to be 
convinced by advices they have lately received, “that the 
American cabinet will not, and, if it would, could not, 
make any larger concession,” and they consider such a 
settlement as “sufficient for their honor.” 

For once, the whig Edinburg and the tory Quarterly 
are of opinion, and that opinion the same as is held by 
a large majority of ihe American senate. We may, 
therefore, look with some confidence for an early settle- 
ment of the question. 


ee 
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Tue New BritisH corn Law. he vote on the 
second reading o: whi. Peei’s Lill in the house of 
commons, stood 302 for, and 214 against the bill.— 
The votes have been classified tis: 


Members representing. Affirm. Neg. 
English and Welsh counties, 29 109 
Do. cities and towns, 208 88 

Scotch counties, 10 5 
Do, cities and burgs, 22 1 

Irish counties, 17 8 
Do. cities and town, 16 3 

302 214 


This shows that of the majority vote, of 302, no less 
than 246 were the representatives of cities and towns 
—and only 56 were the representatives of the agri- 
cultural interests. 


The 302 of the majority, represented 530,926 
electors, and a population of 16,843,544. 

The 214 of the minority, represented 563,160 elec- 
tors, and a population of 19,523,582. So says the 
National Intelligencer. Those who voted for the bill 


represented the corn consumers—those that voted 
against it represented corn growers. 


IRELAND IN DISTRESS. The period has arrived at which, 
if there be a feliow felling and sympathy for the poor of 





+b power to send for persuns, papers, books, and vou- 
chers.” 


Ireland abroad in our land of abundance, that feeling 
®hould be concentrated, called into action, and made 


ment, at New Helvetia, about the Ist of February lasty: 


cover a new route or pass, by which California can be: 


the old route via Oregon. ‘This new route is perfeetly - 


pelled. S.ill, the Californians are distracted by dissen- - 
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instrumental in whatever of relief it may afford. Their 
stock of provisions, diseased as they have been, must 
now be nearly exhausted, and it is yetmany months be- 
fore another crop wil] mature for their relief. We notice 
with feelings of delight, that the warm-hearted South 
Carolinians have already taken the subject in hand.— 
Meetings have been held at Charleston, and measures 
are there in progress. South Carolina was the only state 
of this Union in which the crops of 1845 failed. They 
are therefore the least able to contribute from abundance. 
Their “mite” is the more blessed. 


A meeting at Savannah, for the purpose of sending 
relief to suffering Ireland, assembled at the Exchange 
on Monday evening of last week. ‘The mayor presided 
—a committee was appointed to draw up a preamble 
and resolutions, which were reported by G. B. Cum- 
ming, Esq., the chairman. A committee of 26 was 
appointed to collect donations. The meeting was ad: 
dressed by G. B. Cumming, M. Hopkins, J. W. Jack- 
son rs., and Rey. Mr. O'Neill. 

The followin abstracts, made by the N. York Journal 
of Commerce from lengthy official reports of hospitais, 
dispensatories, Scc.,{afford a mere glimpse of the state of 

airs in Ireland: 

_ Antrim.—Randalstown. Jaundice and diarrhea ex- 
ist from unsoundness and insufficiency of food. Break- 
ing out of disease apprehended where destitution exists. 

_ Armagh.—Markethill, Fever, diarrhoea, and dyspep- 
sia have increased considerably, and are in many cases 
traceable to the use of unsound potatoes. 

n— rbet. Dyspepsia, diseases of alimentary 
canal, dysentery, and diarrhoea are caused by unsound 
food. Cottiers are without even tainted potatues for food. 

any unemployed poor of districts are in a starving 
condition. Breaking out of disease apprehended with 
certainty from destitution arising from scarcity of food; 
‘it cannot be otherwise.’ 

_ Kingscourt. Three thousand and sixty persons re- 
lieved at dispensary within five months past. Five or 
six thousand poor unemployed. Breaking out of disease 
apprehended in the spring and summer. 

Clare.— Newmarket on Fergus Dispensary. A large 
proportion of poor attacked with colic, purging, and 
vomiting, after eating bad potatoes; the entire population 
of the village living on unsuund potatoes, 

Kilkee Dispensary. A peculiar form of low fever pre- 
valent for the last three or four months, to be atiributed, 
In some degree, to the use of unsound potatoes. Fully 
three fourths of the Jaborers unemployed for the last 
three months. An outbreak of disease apprehended, if 
measures to avert the threatened famine be not adopted. 

Cork.— Crookhaven. An immense number unemploy- 
ed, without food, clothing, or fuel. Typhus fever and 
<pueneey will become extensive, if relict be not affurd- 
ed. 
Fermoy Fever Hospital. The increase is so alarmin 
here, that a special meeting of the subscribers is be call- 
ed for its consideration. A great many unemployed, 
and the distress consequent is alarming. The spread of 
contagious fever apprehended. 

Watergass Hill. Gastric affections more prevalent 
than for the last ten years. Bilious affections alarmingly 
prevalent, from the use of unsound potatoes. Numbers 
unemployed. Cholera or low fever must be the result of 
the existing necessity of those dependent on unsound 
potatoes. 

Kerry.—Tralee Infirmary. Fever and dysentery be- 
coming more prevalent; also scarlatina, measles, an 
hooping cough severely prevalent, but not attributed to 
unsoundness of food. A vast number unemployed in 
the district, some poor in the country working for 4d. a 
day, without diet. 

Sneem. ‘The number of patients have increased as ten 
to one, attributed to the quality of food. An extension 
of fever apprehended. 


Dingle. A great increase of fever &nd small pox.— 


Galway.—Annadown Dispensary. States that diarr- 
heea and fever are on the iucrease, which he attributes 
to unsoundness of potatoes. Number of patients in- 
creased (about fifty a week;) a great number of laborers 
unemployed. Fears that disease will increase. 
Mayo.—Crossmoline Dispensary. States that fever is 
much more general than in former years, but differs in 
its symptoms, mode of atttack, and termination, and 
attribu'es itto bad food. Anticipates a fearful increase 
of disease. Three fourths of Jaborers unemployed. 

An English paper received by the last steamer, says: 
**While the walls of parliament ring with the distress of 
Ireland, and the fears of famine in that country are con- 
stantly present to the eyes of British statesmen, it is an 
undoubted fact that the receipt of butter, beef flour, and 
provisions, the produce of the sister kingdom, in the 
Thames andin the Mersey, are greater than at any 
former period.” 

This, instead of being a proof to us of an abundance 
in Ireland, is evidence of the extremity to which the 
people are reduced. Pototoes, it is admitted, have risen 
to double the price at which they were sold at the same 
period last year. Whatever would command the mo- 
ney paanae to purchase cheap food, must be sent to 
market. 


AMERICAN TREATY WitH Cuina. The Chinese Re- 
pository, published at the end of December, con- 
tains the following account of the exchange of rati- 
fications of the American treaty: 

‘‘Commodore James Biddle arrived with his suite 
in Canton, on Saturday the 28th instant, having left 
the Columbus at anchor below Chueupi. He was 
the bearer of the ratified treaty of Wanghia, having 
been charged with it by Mr. Everett, who, by ill 
health was compelled to return after having reached 
South America. The commodore will act as com- 
missioner, in place of Mr. Everett, till he can learn 
the pleasure of his government. 

‘Wednesday, December 3lst, ratified copies of 
the treaty concluded at Wanghia, July 3d, 1844, by 
their excellencies Caleb Cushing and Keying, were 
exchanged at Pwantaug, Puntong, a country seat of 
Pwan Sz’shing. The exchange took place at 3 o’clock 
P. M. There were present on the part of the Chinese, 
their excellencies Keying, Hwang Ngantung Chau 
Changling, Pwan Sz’shing, the same persons who 
took part in negotiating the treaty with Liu Tsin, 
the chifu, prefect or or mayor of the city of Canton, 
and a large retinue of inferior officers; on the part 
of the United States of America, were present, com. 
Biddle, officers of the Columbus, the United States 
consul, P. S. Forbes, esq. the Rev. Drs. Parker and 
Bridgman; the former being secretary aod Chinese 
interpreter to the legation, with several other gen- 
tlemen, residents at Canton. 


After the parties had passed the compliments usual 
when meeting on such occasion, the two copies of 
the treaty which had been ratified; one by the em- 
peror of Peking, and the other at Washington by the 
president and the senate, were brought forward, and 
the Chinese carefully compared one with the other, 
and being found to agree they were exchanged in 
due form, commodore Biddle acting commissioner, 
presenting that from Washington to Keying,the whole 
party standing. Four copies of a certificate of the 
exchange previously prepared in Chinese and Eng- 
lish, were then signed and sealed by the commis- 
sioners, and two retained by the one, and two by the 
other. This closed the business.of the day. 

Keying, who for some days past had been suffering 
from ill health, now requested Dr. Parker who had 
prescribed for his excellency several days previously, 
to examine his pulse and his lungs; the latter was 





he number of patients at dispensary increased one 
third. A thousand laborers unemployed in disirict.— 
Fever very rife. No fever hospital within thirty miles. 

Tralee Gaol. Fever and dysentery increasing from 
use of unsound potatoes. The number of patience at 
dispensary have increased. Great numbers unemployed 
in district. Fever and bowel complaint dreaded. 

Waterford.—Bonmahon Dispensary. Great increase 
of fever in district. From 150 to 2v0 unemployed in the 
village of Bonmahon. 

Tipperary.— Garrick on-Suir. Dispensary and Fever 
Hospital. Fever very much on the increase. Fever and 
dysentery prevalent in district, and attributed to the use 
of white potatoes, and unclean!y habits of the lower or- 
der of the population. A very great number of unemi- 
ployed in district. Fever certainly anticipated. 

Wexzford.—Oulart Fever Hospital. Irish cholera now 
prevalent; attributable to upsoundness of food. Fears o 
further spread of disease, from bad state of potatoes.— 
Suggests giving employment. 

ueen’s.— Mount Mellick Dispensary. A bad fever 
now prevalent; not attributable to nature of food. Much 
of bowel complaints§now prevailing, owing to bad pota- 


toes. Apprehends, very seriously, an extensive spread 
ane Suggests supplying people with wholesome 


kever Hospital. Typus fever of a malignant charac- 
ter alarmingly prevalent; not altogether attributable to 
unsoundness of food; owing, in soine degree, to scarcit 
of food. Suggests providing good and sufficient food, 
and strict attention to cleanliness, Considers present 
an unhealthy season. 


vvencyr span Ais a! 


‘done by the stethescope. His excellency was far 
|from being well; bat as on all former occasions 
| when we have seen him, his bearing was remarkably 
' dignified and easy. Of the two, it is not easy to say 
| which is the ablest and most accomplished. Keying 
(or Hwang. Neither would suffer by comparison 
| with the highest statesmen that can be found in any 
of the western countries or cabinets. 

At about 5 o’clock the party sat down to dinner, 
one of those rich entertainments that,have been so 
often described by visitors. It was in good style, 
every way well suited to the occasion. 





ARMY JOURNAL. 


The army of occupation. Accounts already furnish- 
ed, left gen. Taylor on the 29th ult. taking post on 
the eastern bank of the Rio Grande, immediately op- 
posite and commanding the town of Metamoras,— 
By the arrival of the steamer Col. Harvey at New 
Orleans, we Jearn that general Taylor was met by a 
deputation of civilians from the town of Metamoras, 
who protested against his “invasion of the Mexican 
department of Tamaulipas.” 


The general immediately took a position within 
reach ot the Mexican batteries, placed four eight 
pounders sv as to command the town, and so re- 





On the Jith April, general Ampuidia marched into 
Metamoras with 1,000 cavalry aud 1,500 infantry, 
This augmented the Mexican force there to 5,500 
men. 

On the next day gen. Ampudia notified gen. Tay- 
lor to retire to the eastern bank of the Nueces. This 
notification was of ‘a threatening character, and was 
regarded by gen. T. as of a belligerent nature, and 
accordingly he instructed the military commander at 
the Brazos to consider the Mexican army asina 
hostile attitude. A Mexican vessel. or perhaps two, 
from New Orleans, with supplies for the troops at 
Matamoras was expected to arrive soon, and gen. 
Taylor had ordered the naval commander at the 
Brazos to seize them the moment they appeared. 


To the notification of gen. Ampudia, gen. Taylor 
replied that he was instructed by the ate of the 
U. S. to occupy the territory east of the Rio Grande. 
He came there, he said, without any hostile inten- 
tions, either towards the government or people of 
Mexico, but any attempt to dislodge him would be 
repelled by force; ard furthermore, if gen. Ampudia 
attempted to cross the Rio Grande, it would be con- 
sidered a hostile act, and would be resisted as such, 
Previous to the arrival of Ampudia, the Mexicans 
had placed a battery of eighteen field pieces, al! the 
available artillery in their possession, in such a po- 
sition as to command the American camp. To this 
gen. Taylor paid no attention, until he received Am- 
pudia’s communication. Then, as a measure of pre- 
caution, he placed the army beyond the range of the 
battery by moving higher up towards a four gun bat- 
tery, by which he had complete command of Mata- 
moras. By this means he rendered the Mexican bat- 
teries useless. 


lt was represented by the Mexicans to the people 
on the eastern bank of the Rio Grande, that the de- 
struction of the American army was inevitable, and 
that if they remained they would in all probability 
share its fate. This induced a majority of the in- 
habitants to cross the river. Still, the army was 
well supplied with provisions from both sides of the 
river. 


We are informed says the New Orleans Bulletin, 
that about thirty of the American troops had desert- 
ed, ten or twelve of whom were shot in endeavoring 
to make their escape. This had the effect of check- 
ing further desertions. It is said that about 1,000 of 
Ampudia’s men deserted him on his march. The 
Mexicans have at Matamoras 18 or 20 pieces of ar- 
tillery—the Americans have 12 field pieces, besides 
the 4 eighteen pounders in the battery. 

Gen. Worth is on his way to this city in the U.S. 
steam propeller Hunter, which vessel left on the 
same day as the Colonel Harney. 


Col. Truman Cross, quarter master general of the 
army, disappeared so singularly, that for several 
days the greatest anxiety was felt. A letter from an 
officer of the army, dated Point Isabel, April 14, 
says—‘* Col. Cross left the camp obout noon on 
Friday, 10th inst. He was alone, and when last 
heard from, was at the house of a Mexican, about 
one mile from the camp. Since that time no certain 
information has been received as to his fate. On 
the evening he was missed, a command of dragoons 
was sent out, and kept out all night in search of him. 
Half-hour guns were fired at camp, and every prac- 
ticable measure taken to find him. At daylight 
next morning I was ordered out with my squadron, 
which I divided into small parties, and scoured the 
country in every direction, but could not find him. 
The colonel’s son, William was with me, and I 
gained such information as satisfied him and myself 
that his father had been taken prisoner while out. 
After a chase of half a mile through a swamp, we 
captured a Mexican negro. He could tel] nothing 
to gratify our inquiries, until | gave him a flogging. 
He then told the circumstances attending the colo- 
nel’s capture. I obtained the same information from 
several other persons. The Mexican officers who 
brought general Ampudia’s despatch to gen. Taylor, 
assured gen. Taylor that col. Cross was not in Ma- 
tamoras, and that if taken a prisoner, they knew bo- 
thing about it. I believe he has been captured and 
taken into the interior of the country. 


“The regiment has been on the move day and night, 
for the last five days, guarding the crossings of the 
river.” 

Another officer of the army writing, probably & 
day later, as given in the New Orleans Picayune— 
after mentioning deep regret at the resignation 
gen. Worth, of whom he says—*‘It is no disparage 
ment to others in the service to say that, in the 
highest and best qualifications of a general diiicer, 
general Worth has no superior in the army,” thus 
proceeds—‘‘Another untowered event in the service 
we haveto chronicle On the morning of the 10th 
instant, colonel Cross, the acting quartermaster gene 
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tended, on business in his department. Not return- 
ing within a reasonable lime, alarm was excited in 
regard to his safety, and parties were sent out for 
him, but could obtain no satisfactory tidings of him. 
Three or four days elapsed, and the gravest fears 
were entertained for his life, when happily, through 
the energy and adroitness of an officer of dragoons, 
it was ascertained that col. Cross had been taken 
risoner by a party of Mexican rancheros, consisting 
of a captain, lieutenant, and five men, and carried 
off, Not the least apprehension is now entertained 
for the personal safety of colonel Cross, but it is not 
known in gen. Taylor’s camp where he is. Mexican 
officers positively deny that he is in Matamoras, and 
we must wait patiently a little while for the mystery 
to be unravelled. But Jet us repeat that, at last ac- 
counts, the officers of general ‘l'aylor’s camp felt no 
alarm whatever as to the personal safety of colonel 
oss.” 

rp re Worth returned to New Orleans in the 
steamer Col. Harney, from the Rio Grande, having 
eonsidered it due to himself, to resign his commis- 
sion in consequence of the late regulation issued 
from the department relative to brevet rank. Gen. 
Worth had goose Sy sete in finally bringing to 
an end the tedious Seminole war, which so many 
that preceded him im gommand, had failed to ac- 
complish. He was universally respected. 
@ The Philadelphia Pennsylvanian has a letter from 
an officer of the army under gen. Taylor, dated at 
3 o'clock on the afternoon of the 12th ult. which 
says—A prisoner has just been brought in by the 
pieket. He says the enemy are going to cross the 
river at a certain point to-morrow. A squadron 
goes with him to the place at daylight—1,500 men 
are hard at work at the ramparts and traverses, and 
gen. T. and his staff just now passed up at a gallop— 
all showing that matters are growing serious. ‘The 
lower picket also reported about an hour since a 


large body of cavalry on their way down the river | 
bank about four miles below, on the other side, of | 


course.”’ 





NAVAL JOURNAL. 

The Potomac frigate arrived at Vera Cruz on the 
first April from Norfolk. 

The American squadron at Sacrificios on the 5th 
April consisted of the Cumberland and Potomac 
frigates, the Falmouth, St. Marys’ and John Adams, 
sloops of war. 

The frigate Brandywine, now in ordinary as Gos- 
port navy yard, is to be fitted out forthwith. 

Lieut. G. S. Blake, takes command of the U.S. 
brig Perry, now at Norfolk preparing for the Pacific. 
Lieut. B. has for some time been occupied in sur- 
veying the Delaware bay and river, in the course of 
which he discovered a safe ship channel in the bay, 
not heretofore laid down in the chart. 

The Constitution—Old Ironsides. A letter from an 
officer on board the U.S. frigate Constitution, now 
in the Pacific, relates the following pleasing inci- 
dent, which occurred when the Constitution was 
out about ten days from Macao, on her way to Ma- 
nilla, and found herself near a fleet of six British 
vessels, becalmed: 

“A few light cats-paws fanned us along until we 
were within two miles of them, and then the wind 
left us. We were all thus becalmed insight of each 
other. We made them out to be a large line-of- 
battle ship, two frigates, one brig and two steamers; 
their nation as yet unknown, as there was no wind 
to throw out their ensigns. Presently one of the 
Steamers began firing up, and shortly afterwards 
bore down for us. We were just exercising our 
crew at general quarters, (always keeping up our 
discipline, you perceive), when she came within 
hail. From her we learnt that the vessels compos- 
ed the East India squadron of H. B. M. under com. 
mand of rear admiral sir Thomas Cochrane, K.C. B., 
that they had been seven months down among the 
islands, and the whole squadroy were short of bread, 
‘grog,’ water, and other necessaries, and they de- 
sired to know if we could furnish them with the 
stores required, to last them one week. We of course 
complied. No sooner asked than done. No sailor 
ever stops to count ythe biscuit in his locker when 

& sees a hungry customer. Then a lively scene oc- 
curred, gratifying, I assure you, to both sides. Our 
Buns had to be secured, and, indeed, we must have 
presented rather a hostile appearance to Mr. Bull; 
in fact, one of the officers good humoredly observed, 
he ‘thought we were going to blow him out of water.’ 
We turned to with light hearts, and broke out the 
Provisions and sent them on board, while we enter- 
tained the officers in very gallant style, in fact doing 
the clean and genteel thing by them. 1 don’t recol- 

ect ever spending a more pleasing time than | did 
the two short hours they were with us; and when 
they left, it was like parting with friends of long 
Standing. One good fellow gave,as he was about 
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leaving, ‘The good Old lronsides—always the first 


to prepare for her friends or foes; and her gentle- 
manly officers the first to treat them accordingly.’ A 
light breeze shortly afterwards sprung up—night 
closed in—the wind freshened—we cracked on stud- 
den-sails, both sides, alow and aloft, and the next 
day the high mountains of Luzon were plainly in 
view.” 

The Marion, U. S. ship, sailed from Lagos, Jan. 
20—all well. The purser died on board January 
10, and was buried at Quitar. 

The razee “Independence,” is to be taken to the 
dock at the navy yard, at Charlestown, for repairs. 
We give this information for the benefit of our 
southern contemporaries, who for the past four 
months, have every two weeks announced that the 
“Independence” was fitting out, as the flag ship of 
com. Perry, for the Gulf squadron. That may be 
her destination for ought we can say. 


[Boston Journal. 





PAUPERS AND CRIMINALS FROM Evroprx. The U. 
States consul in Switzerland, writes to the city au- 
thorities of N. York, dated Basle, March 27, 1846, 
in which he speaks of the evil of sending paupers 
and criminals to this country as on the increase. T'o 
counteract this shameful practice, Mr. Goundie 
translated and caused to be published extensively in 
Swizerland and Germany, the act of the jegislature 
requiring that ‘‘owners, captains, and agents, give a 
guarantee that such emigrants as they may land at 
New York shall mot fall a charge to the city or state 
within two yeafs after their arrival.” . 

“Town authgrities and cantonal governments have 
been in the habit of sending their paupers to the U. 
States, merely securing them a passage to N. York, 
and not providing them with a cent to proceed in- 
land after their arrival. Since the publication of 
this act, those that had been sent this spring had 
money sent after them, and others that are about 
being shipped, are now provided with sufficient 
means to carry them tothe west. They do it, not 
for the good of the individuals or for the benefit of 
the country where they are going, ‘but being fearful 
that nol provided with means to carry them into the 
interior after arriving at New York,’ they might 
be refused a passage and returned to them by the 
French government. It is out of the question to 
puta stop toit entirely; yet 1 think | have succeed- 
ed in relieving the city of N. York from the offence 
of maintaining Swiss and German paupers for the fu- 
ture, as they will come prepared hereafter to pay 
their way tothe Far West. Emigration this year 
will far exceed any previous years; and | am con 
vinced if I had not taken this measure, your city 
would have again been overrun by these destitute 
paupers, who, when winter came, would have to be 
provided for in your alms-houses and hospitals. With 
high regard your humble servant, 

G. H. GOUNDIE, 
U. S. consul in Switzerland.” 

EneuisH Prorection. If any one supposes that 
England gives up, or has given up the principle of 
protection to her industry or labor. so long as there 
exists, or has existed, the least occasion for such 
protection, Jet that individual read over the following 
rates uf duties imposed on sugars imported into 
England for consumption, fixed no longer than one 
year ago, early in 1845. He will see, first of all, 
that she protects the industry or labor of her own 
colonies against all the worid; and secondly, that 
she protects it especially against slave labor sugar— 
—very much, with due deference to her Majesty’s 
ministers, as we have been doing partially, up to 
this time, for our industry and labor, against pauper 
labor of England. 

Here are the duties payable on sugar, for every 


112 pounds, brought into our currency, at $4 85 for) most truly, full of sores, but which may God, in his 


infinite mercy, avert. 


a pound sterling. 


On while. On brown. 
Of the growth of the British 
Possessions, into which pos- 
sessions foreign sugar is pro- 
hibited $3 96 $3 39 


[Nore.—Then England does now go even so far 


for protection, as to probibit the import of foreign | 


sugar intoher colonies where sugar is made! '] 
Of the growth of the other 
possessions within the lim- 


its of the charter of the On white. On brown. 

East India Company, $5 27 $4 22 
Of the growth of foreign 

countries and not the pro- : 

duct of slave labor, $6 79 $5 66 


Of the growth of foreign 

countries, the product of 

slave labor, or on all other 

sugars, not refined, $15 26!! brown and 
white, or only 13 5-8 cents a pound! 
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And on refined sugar:—mark this: on refined sugar, 


the duty is $40 70 for 112 pounds, or about 36 1-3 
cents a pound. 


Is any one so much of a ninny as to say that the 
two last rates of duty named, were laid for revenue? 
Or that a pound of refined sugar was ever imported 
against such a duty? Or that its object is now, or 
ever was. for any other purpose than the most une- 
pein thorough-going protection to the sugar re- 
ners of England? Handsomely done, certainly. 
Again—it will be seen, as above, 
that, white sugar from Havana 
must pay a duty of 

But that from the British posses- 
sions the same sugar must pay 


$15 26 per ewt. 
3 96 


Leaving a protection of $11 30 
for every 112 pounds, in favor of her own colonies; 
and also, that while the duty from British colonies is 
about 66 per cent. on the cost, that on the same kind 
of sugar from Cuba would be 250 per cent? on the 
‘cost! Faithful guardians, certainly, of the great 
source of wealih of nations, THEIR OWN LABOR. 


Once more. I like to honor England, by showing 
her constant, devoted protection to an Englishman 
and his industry and interests. She not only pro- 
tects the labor of the producer, but she protects the 
CARRIER Of the produce also—the industry of her 
shipping interest. She has done so for more than 200 
years. Well may an Englishman exclaim, “God 
bless her,” for her faithfulness tohim. Aye, for 
more than 200 years has she maintained, insisted 
upon, and carried out the protective principle, that 
no foreign ship should carry the produce of her colo- 
nies to England, to be consumed in the United King- 
dom—and, moreover, that no foreign vessel should 
carry to Kagland, to be consumed there, any produce 


except the produce of the country to which such 
ship belonged. 


Protection, protection, protection, strengthening with 
the necessity for it, has been, and always will be, 
the great principle of the English, and in that form 
always best suited for the purpose of protecting. 

She has repealed, and is repealing, every duty 
upon any raw material used and consumed in any of 
her manufactures, for the simple purpose of pro- 
tecting her industry against the increasing competi- 
tion of the giant industry of the United States, of 
France, and of Germany. She means to protect 
her manufacturers, by enabling them to furnish 
cheaper, and sell cheaper, than any other country, 
as many articles as she can, in foreign markets, and 
so to shut out from such markets, if she can, all 
manufactures but her own. This is protection worth 


having—keen-sighted, far-reaching, effectual pro- 
tection. 














She is now preparing the grand, dexterous, and 
consummate movement of putting the capstone to 
her stupendous arch of protection to her industry, 
by admitting corn free of duty, as food for her oper- 
atives. Corn is the great raw material for the physi- 
cal protection and support of her industry—better 
food and more work. Jo‘in Bull hasnot lost, as yet, 
his Saxon common sense—better food and more + 
work; upou the same principle that a man feeds his 


horse. 


She fears more our Anglo-Saxon, indomitable in- 
dustry, enterprise, energy, and activity, than that of 
all other people. We are the lion in her way—the 
growing giant of the world—and yet, must I say it? 
our own government, 1f it does not bind us hand and 
foot, is seeking to stop our growth, by taking away 
the sustenance of a nursing mother to our thrifty 
manufactures, by destroying our tariff protections, 
and thus feeding us only with the crumbs that will 
then fall frum [England’s] the rich man’s table. If 
the government succeeds, we shall be then truly, 


Tue Voice or Experience. 
— Boston Atlas. 





TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


————— 





SENATE. 


Aprit 27. The Vice president laid before the sen- 
ate a communication from the department of state, 
in compliance with a resolution of the 13th instant, 


calling for any proceedings or decisions made under 
the treaty of Paris of 1831. 


Also, the proceedings of a democratic meeting, 
held in the city of Philadeiphia, sustaining the poli- 
cy of the president in relation to the Oregon ques- 
ticn, our foreign relations, and the national defences. 

Also, proceedings of another great town meeting, 
held in the same city, recommending ample appro- 
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priations for the defences of the country, and re- 
‘commending an increase of the army and navy. 

’ ‘Numerous memorials aud petitions were present 
ed; also, several reports from committees. 

The motion of Mr. Breese, of {linois, to reconsider 
the-vete by which the bill from the house of repre- 
sentatives to extend the protection of our laws over 
American citizens in the territory of the United 
States westward of the Rocky mountains was refer- 
red to the committee on the territories, coming up 
in its order for consideration— 

Mr. Allen, rose and said: The bill, he believed, 
was referred to the committee on the territories.— 
He presumed the mere effect of the reconsideration 
of the vote by which that reference was ordered 
would not necessarily be to change its direction.— 
He rose merely for the purpose of saying that he 
hoped this bill would be referred to some committee; 
(he was quite indifferent what committee;) and he 
would say further, that he hoped the committee 
which should be charged with the consideration of 
the subject would, as soon as may be, afford the sen- 
ate an opportunity of acting upon it. It was beyond 
‘a doubt that the convention now subsisting between 
Great Britain and the United States in reference to 
the Oregon territory would soon be terminated.— 
Whilst that convention subsisted the citizens of the 
United States beyond the Rocky mountains had the 
stipulations of that convention to protect them against 
British legislation and against the existing laws of 
England now being enforced there. But when that 
convention should be terminated our citizens would 
have no Jaw, no treaty, no convention, nothing what- 
ever to protect them. They would be precisely in 
the same situation that British subjects were in their 
subjection to British jurisdiction and British law, 
and no other. 

After some further conversation, Mr. Breese, at Mr. 
Allen’s suggestion, withdrew his motion. 


French spoliations prior to 1800.—Mr. Dix, who 
was entitled to the floor, addressed the senate at con- 
siderable length in opposition to the bill, and in re- 

ly to the arguments of the senator trom Delaware, 

r. J. M. Ctaylon. 

On motion of Mr. Fairfield, who will be entitled to 
the floor on this question to-morrow, the senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business— 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
opened, and the senate adjourned. 


‘Aprit 28. Mr. Miller, presented the resolutions 
of the legislature of New Jersey against the repeal 
of the tariff of 1842; also, the resolutions of the same 
body in favor of the erection of a light house on 
Tucker’s beach, or Absecom, N. J. 

A number of private bills were reported. 

Mr. Jarnagin, gave notice thathe would, at an) 
early day, introduce a joint resolution to authorize a | 
home board for the purpose of adjudicating the 
claims of our citizens against the government of 
Mexico. 

The resolutions heretofore offered by Mr. Sevier, re- 
questing the secretary of the treasury to transmit to 
the senate a supplement to the synopsis of instruc- 
tions from the treasury with regard to the revenue 
laws, from 1789 to the present time, gave rise to de- 
bate, in which Messrs. .drcher, Benion, Sevier, Allen, | 
and others took part; the resolution was postponed 
until ihursday. 

The bill {or ihe relief of Nathanie! Goddard and 
others was again warmly debated. It passed by a 
vote of 22 ayes to 20 nays. ‘The senate then ad- 
journed. 


Aprit 29. The Vice president laid before the sen- 
ate a communication frou: the department of war, 
made in compliance with a resoluticn of the senate, | 
calling for information respecting the mineral lands | 
of the Lake Superior region, accompanied by a re- 
port from Colonel Taleoti, of the ordnance bureau; 
which, on motion of Mr. HWoodbridge, was referred to 
the committee or + sh''e lands. eh 

After the presentation of a number of petitions | 
and of reports from commuttees— ee 

Mr. Jarnagin, introduced joint resolution in re-| 
- gard to claims of ¢.tizns of ine ~ | Stales upon the | 
republic of Mexico—wt..ch was read and referred to | 
the committee on foreign relations. 

The Michigan land bill, granting alternate sections 

of the public domain for completing certain works 
of internal improvements in the state of Michigan, | 
&e., which bad onmers, been debated for several 
days, was further debated. ‘ ’ 

Mr. Westcott, of Florida, was for the bill. On his 
enquiring of Mr. Calhoun as to a general bill relative | 
to the donations of lands to the states for internal 
improvements, 

Mr. Calhoun, replied that that bill was a compli- 
cated one and required much deliberation and would 
not be ready for sometime. Mr. C. proceeded to 
advocate the passage of the bill before the senate. 
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Mr. Sevier, desired to know the quantity of land 
that was to be granted. a 

Mr. Woodbridge, said the entire length of the rail- 
way was about two hundred miles, of which forty 
miles had already been completed. The length of 
the canal was about two hundred and sixty miles, of 
which sixteen or twenty miles had already been 
completed. 

Mr. Sevier—Do these works belong to the state? 

Mr. Woodbridge—They do. The financial circum- 
stances of the state, however, would not allow her 
to go on and finish the works, without receiving 
some aid, which might be rendered her in the way 
here proposed, to the mutual advantage of the state 
and the general government. . 

Mr. Niles, said he believed the legislature of Mich- 
igan had recently passed a law authorizing these 
works to be sold, in order to enable them to be fin- 
ished. They were now in the market, and must be- 
come the property of individuals or of a corporation. 
He thought, therefore, that it was a very serious 
question how far the proprietors of a road or canal 
would be entitled to the benefits accruing from a 
grant of the public domain. He was not much of a 
lawyer, but he thought the grant would enure to the 
benefit of the purchasers. He was sorry to find his 
friend from South Carolina abandoning one of the 
venerated doctrines of the democratic creed, and 
talking about the power of the general government 
to make roads through the states. If this were ad- 
mitted, they might as well abondon all attempts to 
confine the powers of the government within their 
proper limits. He was sorry to see so broad and il- 
limitable a doctrine sustained by such high authority. 
If the mere possession of property on the part of this 
government was sufficient to give to it this unlimit- 
ed power, there was no knowing to what extent they 
might go. It would comprehend the construction of 
roads everywhere, wherever the public domain was 
to be found. 

Mr. Cathoun, replied, vindicating his own consis- 
tency on teese subjects. — 

The bill was advocated by Messrs. Cass, Breese, 
Westcott, and Woodbridge. 

Several amendments were adopted, others were 
proposed and rejected. Finally the bill passed the 
senate—Ayes 26, nays 12. 

The senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, Aprit 16. Oregon jurisdiction.—Mr. 
J. R. Ingersoll, of Pa., opposed the bill at length.— 
One of his objections was the indefinite extent of 


} country over which the !aws were to be extended. 


No boundaries were defined. Mr. I. said at the con- 
clusion of his remarks, that if the notice be given, 
and followed up by the passage of this bill it would 
be a certain prelude of war. 

Mr. Wood, of N. Y., followed briefly in support 
of a substitute which he offered, the substance of 
which is that it extends our laws over the “territory 
of Oregon,” so called, in the same way that Great 
Britain has done, and not over “the territory of the 
United States lying west of the Rocky mountains” 
as in the original bill—thus leaving the question of 
boundary where it properly belongs, with the execu- 
tive and treaty-making power. 


Mr. Phelps, of Mo., followed in behalf of the bill, 
and in maintenance of our right to the whole terri- 
tory, as derived from Spain by the treaty of 1819. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Conn., advocated the limitation 
of the act to the time during which the convention 
of 1827 should remain in force. 

Mr. Wick, of Ia., continued the debate in a some- 
what humorous speech in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Seaborn Jones, of Ga., followed in favor of 
extending our laws over the Oregon territory to the 
same extent that Great Britain had done by the act 
of 1821. In regard to title he thought we had an 
undoubted title up to 49° and a better one than Eng- 


‘land between 49° and 54° 40’. 


Mr. Pollock, of Pa., followed; and the committee 
rose—and the house adjourned. 

-Fripay, Arrit 17. The Oregon resolution was 
received from the senate and informally laid upon 
the table. The house went into committee of the 
whole upon the— 

Bill to extend jurisdiction over the territory of Oregon. 
Mr. Chapman, of Ala., spoke at length upon the mer- 
its of the question and against the bill, which he re- 
garded as a violation of treaty. Mr. C. also spoke 
against the extreme claim to the whole of Oregon. 
He was desirous, he said, to sustain his party upon 
all questions, and would doso whenever he could, 
but he could not sacrifice the country and what he 
believed to be its ssost solemn obligations. 

Mr. Douglass, of Ill, continued the debate; and 
said he was in favor of defining the line of 54 40 in 


| the bill, but as the bill was not likely to pass with 











a 
such a defined line expressed, he should vote for th® 
bill without it. Mr. D. argued that the governmen; 
both by the action of the executive and of congress, 
was committed to the extreme line of the territory 
claimed by the United States, but in the bill before 
the house he went not for what he wanted, but fo, 
what he could get. 

Mr. Davis, of Miss., said he was one of those wh, 
intended to pursue a cautious and a national policy 
until difficulties come. Then if they did come, nei. 
ther he nor his friends would be found acting , 
timid part. . 

Mr. Owen, of Ta., and Mr. Thompson, spoke in fa. 
vor of the bill in conclusion of the debate at two o°. 
clock. 

An amendment was adopted incorporating a pro. 
viso that the bill shoujd not be allowed to operate 
upon any subject of Great Britain during the exis. 
tence of the treaty of 1827, or until the wotice sha)] 
have been given according to the terms provided for 
in this treaty. 

An amendment providing that the bill should in. 
clude all the territory from 42 to 54 40 was rejected 
by a vote of 70 to 60. 


Mr. Vinton’s amendment reguiring that there should 
be a careful observance of the treaty of 1827 in re- 
ference to the subjects of Great Britain, so that they 
should be exempt from the act altogether until the 
abrogation of the treaty existing between the people 
of the two countries, was rejected by a vote of 98 
to 69. 

The amendment for raising two regiments of 
mounted men was struck out, and the appropriation 
to carry the bill iato effect, reduced from $300,000 
to $100,000. 


Mr. Winthrop, of Mass., moved as an additional 
section to the bill, that “involuntary servitude should 
not exist in the territory to which the bill applied.” 

Mr. W. said the provision existed in the Oregon 
bill which passed the last congress. 
ment was rejected—ayes 52, nays 67. 

The bill was then reported to the house, and the 
previous question seconded on motion of Mr. James 
Thompson, of Pa. 

A motion was made to adjourn to Monday, and 
lost, yeas 57, Hays 107. 

The house adjourned. 


Saturpay, Aprit 18. The Oregon jurisdiction bill, 
was farther considered. ‘The main question was or- 
dered and all the amendments of the committee con- 
curred in, and the previous question moved and or- 
dered upon the passage of the bill. 

The bill was then passed by yeas and nays— Yeas 
103, Nays 64. Several members came in too late 
and requested permission to record their votes, but 
were not permitted. A motion was made to recor- 
sider, but the motion was lost, and the house then 
ainended the title, and the bill was put beyond re- 
consideration. 

The yeas and nays on the passage of the bill stood 
as follows: 

Yxas—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Arnold, 
Bedinger, Benton, Biggs. James Black, James A. Black, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G. 
Brown, Burt, Cathcart, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, 
Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, De Mott, Dil- 
lingham, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Erdman, 
Faran, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, 
Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, Henley, Hoge, 
Hough, J. B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Jas. 
H. ¢ oat Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Geo. 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Law: 
rence, LaSere, Ligon, Lumpkin, McClernand, McCrate, 
Joseph J. McDowell, James McDowell, McKay, John 
P. Martin, Barclay Martin, Morris, Morse, Niven, 
Norris, Owen, Parish, Perrill, Pettit. Phelps, Pollock, 
Price, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Sawtelle, 
Sawyer, Scammon, L. H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Stewart, St. John, Strong: 
Sykes, Thomassun, James Thompson, Thurman, Tib- 
bats, Tredwa , Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, 
Woodward, -Yell, Yost—103. 

Nays Messrs. Abbot, Atkinson, Barringer, Bayly, 
Bell, Milton Brown, Wm. W. Campbell, Carroll, John 
G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chap- 
man, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Dargan, Gar 
rett Davis, Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin 1}. 
Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hamp: 
ton, Harper, Hilliard, Hopkins, E. W. Hubard, Samue 
D. Hubbard, Washington Hunt, Hunter, Joseph R. In: 
gersoll, Lewis, Long, McGaughey, McHenry, Marsh, 

oseley, Payne, Pendleton, Julius Rockwell, John A- 
Rockwell, Runk, Seaman, Seddon, Severance, Simp: 
son, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith. 
Stephens, Strohm, Thibodeaux, Jacob ‘Thompson, r 
den, Trumbo, Vinton, White, Winthrop, Wright, Ya! 
cey—64, : 

Senale Oregon notice resolutions.—Mr. Boyd, moved 
to take up the resolutions from the senate, amending 
the form of the resolutions sent to them from the 
house and now returned as amended. The motion 
was agreed to, and the senate form of notice w# 


taken up and read. 
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Mr. Owen, moved to amend the amendments of 
the senate by striking out the words ‘the more ear- 
nestly directed to the renewed efforts for the amica- 
ble settlement of all their -disputes,” and inserting 
‘earnestly directed to the importance of a speedy 
adjustment of all their differences.” Also, to strike 
out “at his discretion,” in the resolution directing 
the notice to be given, and insert ‘authorised and re- 

yested to give the notice,” &c. ‘ 

The amendments were concurred in—yeas 99, 

7. 
"7 resolutions, as amended, were then concurred 
in by a vote of 144 to 49. 


The form of the resolutions as thus finally adopted 
by the house is the same as that of the senate ex- 
cepting that it substitutes the following, in place of 
the last two paragraphs as inserted on page 97; viz: 

“And, therefore, that steps be taken for the abrogation 
of the said convention of the 6th of August, 1827, in the 
mode prescribed in its 2d article, and that the attention 
of the governments of both countries may be ‘the more 
poten directed to the importance of a speedy adjust- 
ment of all their differences and disputes in regard to 
said territory.’ 

“Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the president 
of the United States b@#*authorised and reques ed’ to give 
to the British government the notice required by its said 
second article tor the abrogation of the said convention 
of the 6th of August, 1827.” 

After action on some private bills the house ad- 
journed tilMonday. 





Monpary, Aprit 20. The house refused to sus- 
pend the rules for the reception of reports from 
standing committees. 

Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll offered a resolution, which 
was adopted, that when the house adjourn on Thurs- 
day, the 30th instant, it adjourn to meet again on the 
following Monday, and that in the meantime the of- 
ficers of the house have the Spring matting put 
down and the house cleansed. 


The house then went into committee of the whole 
upon the bill, on motion of Mr. Thompson, ‘‘to regu- 
late trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes in 
Oregon, and tu preserve peace and friendship with 
and among the Indians.” 

The bill was read and debated briefly, and was 
found tocontain provisions for new agents and sub- 
agents for the purposes indicated in the bill. 


Message from the president—Secret service fund.— 
The committee rose, on motion of Mr. Bagby, to re- 
ceive a message in writing from the president of the 
United States. [It will be found at page 90g. ] 

The message having been read, 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, said the resolutions had been 
answered ina manner different from what he had 
expected. 


It had been said, since the subject was up before, 
that there had been a conspiracy upon this subject. 
If there is a conspirator, he (Mr. I.) was the only 
one. Nobody knew of the assault but himself, and 
all that had been done had been instigated by him- 
self, He had when provoked by the attack in the 
the other house, gone to the state department and 
spentan hour, where he found information very un- 
expected to himself, and which had led to the in- 
troduction of resolutions which he regretted the pre- 
sident had not thought proper to answer. 


Mr. I. said he had information in his possession 
by which he expected to proye the charge that Mr. 
Webster did make application to the committee on 
foreign relations to England for a special mission 


through the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. J. 
Q. Adams. 


Mr. Adams, said that the fact of the application of 
the secretary of state to the committee for a specia! 
Mission to England was undoubtedly true. He re- 
collected of no communication to him, and if there 
had been, he should have known it. He did not be- 
lieve that any communication had been made for a 
Special mission by letter to himself. He never 
thought, however, that there was any secrecy in 
on 4 eommunicalion, or any treason whatever in 

Mr. Ingersoll, contended that the fact was sustain- 
ed which he had asserted, and which was that Mr. 
Webster had asked for a special mission. Jn closing, 
“ir. 1. said that the charges he had preferred were 
Colirely true, and they were susceptible of proof,, 
though it was not his intention to move any further 
in the consideration of the question. 


_Mr. King; of Ga., replied, with many interrup- 
tions upon points of order. He denied that the 
member from Pennsylvania bad sustained 9 single 
one of all the charges which he had made. He was 
Surprised when they were made, but he was more 
prone at the allempt to substantiate such charges, 
though not one svintilla of proof had been offered, 
a Upon the head of the member who made the 
Charges all the responsibility would rest. 





The previous question was then moved and se- 
conded, and the main question ordered, 116 to 63, and 
the papers were orderec to be printed. 

Oregon.—Mr. Owen, moved to take up the Senate 
notice resolutions. Mr. Owen, moved a committee of 
conference which was not in order, and after some 
confusion, the house came to a vote upon the ques- 
tion of receding, and by yeas and nays it was deci- 
ded not to recede from their former amendments.— 
Yeas 87, nays 95. 

The house then voted to insist—Yeas 99, noes 83. 

A committee of conference was then proposed and 
ordered. Mr. Dromgoole, contended that the com- 
mittee of conference was not in order, and the house 
practically so decided by adopting a motion to re- 
consider, which was agreed to, 89 to 64. 

The house adjourned. 


Tvespay, Apriz 21. The Smithsonian bequest 
bill, (the special order for this day) was postponed 
until to-morrow on motion of Mr. Owen, of Ia. 


Oregon. The unfinished business of last evening 
was then announced—the question being upon the 
appointment of a committee of conference. The 
previous question was moved and seconded, and the 
committee ordered by yeas and nays. Yeas 126, 
nays 50. (Charles Jared Ingersoll, of Pa., Henry 
N. Hilliard, of Ala., and Robert Dale Owen, were 
appointed on the part of the house.) 


Oregon Indian bill. Mr. Thompson, of Miss., moved 
that the house go into committee of the whole upon 
the bill to regulate trade and intercourse and to 
maintain peace and cultivate friendship among the 
Indians of the Oregon territory. The motion pre- 
vailed and the debate proceeded. 


Mr. Seddon, of Va., moved an amendment and ar- 
gued in opposition to the bill, that it was a violation 
of the treaty stipulations between the two govern- 
ments and the constitution. 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, entered upon an abstruse 
argument to prove the negative of this proposition. 

Mr. Jenkins, of N. Y., spoke of the bill as a vio- 
lation of treaty. He wished that the whole bill 


would fail—certainly, that the bill should have all} 


its provisions struck out, except that in relation to 
the agents of the general government. 

Mr. Johnson, of Tenn., spoke against conferring 
such powers upon any man as were conferred in the 
bill upon the superintendent of Indian affairs. 

Mr. Chapman, of Ala., as one of the committee on 
Indian affairs, advocated the bill. Others spoke pro 
and con, and Mr. McKay, of N.C., made a brief ar- 
gument against it. 

The bill was finally reported to the house, and 
then postponed till the second Monday in May. The 
house adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 22. The Smithsonian bequest 
bill having been read, Mr. Owen, the chairman of 
the committee who had reported it, entered upon its 
defence. He stated that sixteen years had passed 
away since James Smithson, of London, had made 
a bequest of half a mullion of dollars to the United 
States of America. Ten years since, next July, it 
was solemnly received by the government. The 
money was paid in gold into the treasury of the 
United States, and since then nothing had been done 
to put the money to the uses designed by the liberal 
donor. Mr. O. spoke in complaint of congress fail- 
ing to apply this money to the uses designed. Mr. 
Adams was commended by Mr. O. for his consistent 
and uniform defence of this measure, but much of 
the speech was in opposition to the remarks of Mr. 
Choate, made at a former session in the United States 
senate, when a bill was passed for carrying out the 
designs of the donor. Provisions in the bill fora 
Normal school professorship were defended with 
earnestness as more in harmony with our own gov- 
ernment than any other. Common schools were the 
bulwarks of our defence, and we could better diffuse 
knowledge among men by a careful regard for com- 
mon schools than in any other way. 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to amend the bill 
by striking out all its provisions, and to pay over to 
the heirs of James Smithson all the funds received 
from the estate of J. S. and to pay the heirs in the 
stocks in which the funds had been invested! Some 
of the stocks were in Arkansas bonds. The interest 
has not been paid, nor the principal; and these are 
the funds which Mr. J. would pay back. Mr. J. de- 
nied the power to receive the money, and, therefore, 
was for paying it back in the bonds of @ non-paying 
state. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll spoke in opposition to the 
amendment, and in general defence of the bill. He 
thought that longer delay would be entirely discred- 
itable to the nation in applying the fund. 

Mr, Staunton, of Tenn., spoke jn opposition to the 
amendment of Mr. Jones, his colleague, which he 
regarded as every way discreditable. In the present 





juncture of our publie affairs, he thought that we 
should be most careful to execute the will of the lib- 
eral donor to the letter. it becomes us to put our- 
selves beyond suspicion upon this question, and to 
show to the world at once our desire to apply the 
money faithfully to the purposes designed. 

‘The debate was further continued until the com- 
mittee rose at an early hour without action upon the 
bill. The house adjourned. 

Tuurspay, ApriL 23. The Oregon notice resolu- 
tions.—-On motion of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, the resolu- 
tions of the conference committee, as inserted on 
page 113, were adopted by yeas and nays as follows: 

gaS— Messrs. Jno. Q. Adams, Stephen Adams, Ar- 
nold, Ashmun, Atkinson, Barringer, Bayly, Bedinger, 
Bell, Biggs, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brocken- 
brough, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Buffington, Burt, W. 
W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll, John G. 
Chapman, A. A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, 
Clarke, Cocke, Collamer, Collin, Constable, Cranston, 
Croz'er, Cullom, Daniel, Dargan, Garrett Davis, Jeffer- 
son Davis, Delano, Dillingham, Dixon, Dobbin, Docke- 
ry, Dunlap, Erdman, J‘ H. Ewing, E. H. Ewing, Foot, 
Foster, Garvin, Gentry, Giles, Goodyear, Graham, Gri- 
der, Grinnell, Grover, Hamlin, Hampton, Haralson, 
Harper, Herrick, Hilliard, E. B. Holmes, I. E. Holmes, 
Hopkins, Hough, &. W. Hubard, Samuel C. Hubbard, 
Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, Hunter, Cha’s 
J. Ingersoll, Jus. R. Ingersoll, Joseph Johnson, Geo. W. 
Jones, Seaborn Jones, Daniel P. King, Tho’s B. King, 
Lawrence, Leake, Lewis, Levin. Ligon, Lumpkin, Ma- 
clay, McConnell, McCrate, James McDowell, Me- 
Gaughey, McHenry, McIlvaine, McKay, Marsh, John 
P. Martin, Barelay Martin, Miller, Morse, Moseley, 
Owen, Payne, Pendleton, Phelps, Pollock, Price, Ritter, 
Roberts. Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, 
Runk, Sawtelle, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Simp- 
son, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Stanton, Stephens, Stewart, Strohm, Strong, Sykes, 
Thomasson, Benj. Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Til- 
den, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, White, Williams, Wood, 
Wiooerall. .Wopdward, Wright, Yancey, Yell, Yost— 
42. 

Nays—Messrs. Anderson, William G. Brown, Cath- 
cart, Chipman, Cobb, Cummins, Cunningham, DeMott, 
Douglass, Faran, Ficklin, Fries, Gordon, Harmanson, 
Henley, Hoge, George S. Houston, James B. Hunt, 
James H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Kennedy, Pres- 
ton King, Lieb, McClelland, MeClernand, Morris, 
Moulton, Norris, Parish, Perrill, Pettit, Rathbun, Reid, 
Relfe, Sawyer, Scammon, Leonard H. Sims, Thomas 
Smith, Rob’t Smith, Starkweather, St. John, Thurman, 
Tibbatts, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick—46, | 

Mr. McClernand; asked to be excused from voting, 
and leave being given, he proceeded to say: 

Mr. Speaker, I find myself in some difficulty. If 
I vote to concur, it will be contrary to my inclina- 
tion and judgment; if 1 vote to non—concur,.1 may be 
supposed to be opposed to “notice” in any form, 
which is not the fact. This is the situation in which 
I am placed by the report of the “committee of con- 
ference.” 1 wish it was otherwise. The report 
presents several difficulties. It conflicts with pro- 
priety and sound policy. The president, at the com- 
mencement of the present congress, informed us, in 
his annual message, that he had offered to compro- 
mise the Oregon controversy upon the forty ninth 
parallel of latitude, as the dividing line between the 
American and British possessions upon the north- | 
west coast. 


This offer, he said, was made under the moral con- 
straint of the acts of his predecessors. It was reject- 
ed; and he then, in accordance with his own inclina- 
tions and judgment, affirmed our title to the whole 
territory in dispute by irrefragable facts and argu- 
ments. This was*the final and voluntary position 
assumed by the president, in view of all the circum- 
stances of the case. In support of this position a re- 
solution of notice was introduced into this body, and, 
after full debate, was triumphantly passed by it.— 
The resolution contained an affirmative and a nega- 
tive clause. It operated per se to abrogate the con- 
vention, and it disclaimed the intention and the pro- 
priety of legislative interference with the treaty- 
making power. It went to the senate, and there it 
was amended and how? By the substitution of ano- 
ther for it. By substituting a virtual instruction upon 
the president to re-offer the forty ninth parallel, and, 
if necessary to prevent war, the navigation of the 
Columbia river, and a discretionary power to give 
or withhold the notice. Thus amended, it came to 
the house, and the house, no doubt upon the ground 
stated, rejected it. The exceptionable words were 
there—that it directed ‘‘renewed efforts” of compro- 
mise to be made, and authorized the president, ‘at 
his discretion,” to give the notice. 

A committee of conference was appointed, and 
this committee has reported—what? The restora- 
tion of the house resolution? No. The senate amend- 
ment? Yes; in substance and almost in identical 
words. ‘‘Measures” of compromise are substituted 
for “efforts” of compromise, and the notice is left, 
as before, at the *‘discretion” of the president. How 
then, sir, can], who am unwilling to yield an inch 
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of the Oregon territory—who voted to reject the 
senate amendment—who voted against this ‘commit- | 
tee of conference’—anxious as | am for notice— 
how, I say, can I consistently vote for concurring in 
the report? 

The réport is more exceptionable than the senate 
amendment. The latter only instructed the presi- 
dent to renew efforts left off—efforts to compromise 
upon the forty ninth parallel. ‘The former instruct: | 
ed him to “adopt measures”—any measure of amica- | 
ble compromise, whether upon the 49th parallel or 
south of that line. If the senate were willing to 
concede substance, why did they not concede more 
than a mere word? Why did they insist upon equiv- 
ocal terms? 


Sir, Iam opposed to the report, because it is Je- 
ceptive; because it, in effect, instructs the president 
to avert war by any sacrifice of territory or territo- 
rial right; because, having made the last offer of 
compromise, we cannot now renew the offer consis- 
tently with our own dignity ard self-respect; be- 
cause it is incumbent on Great Britain to mske the 
next offer; and because, too, we have no right to di- 
rect the president or the treaty—-making power, how 
they shall compromise. We may abrogate the trea- 
ty, but we cannot contro] the action of the treaty- 
making power. By the adoption of the report, you 
place the president in a dilemma of disregarding the 
instructions of congress to compromise by conces- 
sion, or of violating his plighted faith to the people 

‘to maintain the whole. By seeking to throw upon 
him the responsibility of giving or withholding the 
notice, you degrade a great national question to a 
missreble party level. Who is there here who 
would shrink from the responsibility of doing his 
duty? Who would not covet the glory of sharing 
such a responsibility? 

Mr. Speaker, I will take the hazard of being mis- 
understood, and will vote my convictions of duty.— 
I withdraw my motion. 
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The following is the message from the president, 
on this subject, which was transmitted to the house 
of representatives on Monday, April 20th. 

To the house of representatives: 

I have considered the resolution of the house of 
representatives of the 9th inst., by which I am re- 
quested ‘to cause to be furnished to that house an ac- 
count of all payments made on the president’s certi- 
ficates from the fund appropriated by law, through 
the agency of the state department, for the contin- 

ent expenses of foreign intercourse, from the 4th 


subject to be called for by congress, and are open to 
public examination. Had information as respects 
this class of expenditures been called for by the re. 
solution of the house it would have been promptly 
communicated. 

Congress foreseeing that it might become necessa- 
ry and proper to apply portions of the fund for ob- 
jects the original accounts and vouchers for which 
could not be “made public,” without mjury to the 
public interest, authorized the president, instead of 
such accounts and vouchers, to make a certificate of 
the amount ‘tof such expenditures as he may think 
it advisable not to specify,” and have provided that 
“every such certificate shall be deemed a sufficient 
voucher for the sum or sums therein expressed to 
have been expended.” 

The law making these provisions is in full force. 
It is binding upon all the departments of the govern. 
ment, and especially upon the executive, whose duty 
it is ‘to take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.”? Jn the exercise of the discretion lodged by 
it in the executive, several of my predecessors have 
made ‘‘certificates” of the amount “of such expen- 
ditures as they have thought it advisable not to spe- 
cify,”’ and upon {hese certificates, as the only vouch- 
ers, settlements have been made at the treasury. 


It appears that, within the period specified in the 
resolution of the house, certificates were given by 
my immediate predecessor, upon which settlements 
have been made at the treasury, amounting to five 
thousand four hundred and sixty dollars. He has 
solemnly determined that the objects and items of 
these expenditures should not be made public, and 
has given his certificates to that effect, which are 
placed upon the records of the country. Under the 
direct authority of an existing law, he has exercised 
the power of placing these expenditures under the 
seal of confidence, and the whole matter was termi- 
nated before I came into office. An important ques- 
tion arises, whether a subsequent president, either 
voluntarily or at the request of one branch of con- 
gress, can, without a violation of the spirit of the 
law, revise the acts of his predecessor, und expose 
to public view that which he had determined should 
not be ‘‘made public.” If not a matter of strict 
duty, it would certainly be a safe and general rule 
that this should not he done. Indeed, it may well 
happen, and probably would happen, that the presi- 
dent for the time being would not be in possession of 
the information upon which his predecessor acted, 
and could not therefore have the means of judging 
whether he had exercised his discretion wisely or 
not. The law requires no other voucher but the 
president’s certificate, and there is nothing in its pro- 
visions which requires any “entries, receipts, letters, 





arch, 184], until the retirement of Daniel Webster 
from the department of state; with copies of all en- 
tries, receipts, letters, vouchers, memoranduins, or 
other evidence of such payments; to whom paid, for 
what, and particularly all concerning the northeust- 
ern boundary dispute with Great Britain.” 


With an anxious desire to furnish to the house any 
information requested by that body which may be in 
the executive departments, I have felt bound by a 
sense of public duty to inquire bow far I could with 
propriety, or consistentiy with the existing laws, re 
spond to their call. 


The usual annual appropriation ‘for the contin. | 


gent expenses of intercourse between the United 
States and foreign nations” has been disbursed since 
the date of the act of May Ist, 1810, in pursuance 
of its provisions. By the third section of that act it 
is provided— 

“That when any sum or sums of money shall be 
be drawn from the treasury, under any law making 
appropriation for the contingent expenses of inter- 
course between the United States and foreign na- 
tions, the president shall be ant! he is hereby author- 
ized to cause the same to be duly settled annually 
with the accounting officers of the treasury, in the | 
manner following; that is to say, by causing the | 
same to be acoounted for specially in all instances | 


wherein the expenditure thereof may, in his judg- | 


ment, be made public, and by making a certificate of 
the amount of such expenditures as he may think it 
advisable not to specify; and every such certificate 
shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum or 
sums therein expressed to have been expended.” 
Two distinct classes of expenditure are authorized 
by this law; the one of a public, and the other of a 
private and confidential character. The president 
in office at the time of the expenditure is made by 
the law the sole judge whether it shall be public or 
rivate. Such sums are to be ‘‘accounted for special- 
y in all instances wherein the expenditure thereof 
may, in his judgment, be made public.” All expen- 
ditures ‘‘accounted for specially” are settled at the 
treasury upon vouchers, and not on “presidents” cer- 
tificates,” and, like ai] other public accounts, are 


vouctiers, memorandums, or other evidence of such 
| payments” to be preserved in the executive depart- 
iment. The president who makes the “certificate” 
|may, if he chooses, keep all the information and 
evidence upon which he acts in his own possession. 
If, for the information of his successors, he shall 
leave the evidence on which he acts, and the items 
of the expenditures which make up the sum for 
which he has given his ‘‘certificate,” on the confi- 
dential files of one of the executive departments, 
they do not, in any proper sense, become thereby 
public records. They are never seen or examined 
by the accounting officers of the treasury when they 
settle an account on ihe ‘‘president’s certificate.”— 
The first congress of the United States, on the Ist 
(of July, 1790, passed an act ‘providing the means 
of intercourse between the United States and foreign 
nations,” by which a similar provision to that which 
now exists was made for the settlement of such ex- 
penditures as, in the judgment of the president, 
| ought not to be made public. ‘This act was limited 
\in iis curation. It was continued for a limited term 
(an 1793; and between that time and the date of the 
jact of May 1, 1810, which is now in ferce, the same 
| provision was revived and continued. Expenditures 
were made and settled under presidential certificates, 
in pursuance of these laws. 

if the president may answer the present call, he 
must answer similar calis for every such expendi- 
ture of a confidential character made under every 
administration, in war and in peace, from the orga- 
nization of the government to the present period.— 
To break the seal of confidence imposed by the law, 
and heretofore uniformly preserved, would be sub- 
versive of the very purpose for which the law was 
enacted, and might be productive of the most disas- 
trous consequences. ‘The expenditures of this con- 
| fidential character, it is believed, were never before 
| sought to be made public; and I should greatly ap- 
|prehend the consequences of establishing a prece- 
dent which would render such disclosures hereafter 
| inevitable. 

1 am fully aware of the strong and correct public 
feeling which exists throughout the country against 











—— 
—— 


vernment, and especially in reference to public ex. 
penditures; yet our foreign negotiations are Wisely 
and properly confined to the knowledge of the exec). 
tive during their pendency. Our laws require th» 
accounts of every particular expenditure to be re). 
dered and publicly settled at the treasury depart. 
ment. The single exception which exists is, not 
that the amount embraced under presidents’ cert)f. 
cates shall be withheld from the public, but merely 
that the items of which these are composed gha]} 
not be divulged. To this extent, and no further, js 
secrecy observed. 

The laudable vigilance of the people in regard to 
all the expenditures of the government, as well as q 





.sense of duty on the part of the president, and a de. 


sire to retain the good opinion of his fellow-citizens, 
will prevent any sum expended from being account. 
ed for by the president’s certificate, unless in cases 
of urgent necessity. Such certificates have there. 
fore been resorted to but seldom throughout our past 
history. 


For my own part, I have not caused any account 
whatever to be settled on a presidential certificate.— 
I have had no occasion rendering it necessary, in my 
judgment, to make such a certificate; and it would 
be an extreme case which wguld ever induce me to 
exercise this authority; yet, 7f such a case should 
arise, it would be my duty to assume the responsibi- 
lity devolved on me by Jaw. 

During my administration, all expenditures for 
contingent expenses of foreign intercougge, in which 
the accounts have been closed, have been settled 
upon regular vouchers, as all other public accounts 
are settled at the treasury. 

It may be alleged that the power of impeachment 
belongs to the house of representatives, and that 
with a view to the exercise of this power, that house 
has a right to investigate the conduct of all public 
officers under the government. This is cheerfully ad- 
mitted. In such a case, the safety of the republic 
would be the supreme law, and the power of the 
house in pursuit of this object would penetrate into 
the most secret recesses of the executive depart- 
ments. It could command the attendance of any 
and every agent of the government, and compel them 
to produce all papers, public or private, official or 
unofficial, and to testify on oath to all facts within 
their knowledge. But even in a case of that kind 
they would adopt all wise precautions to prevent the 
exposure or all such matters, the publication of 
which might injuriously effect the public interest, 
except so far as this might be necessary to accon- 
plish the great ends of public justice. If the house 
of representatives, as the grand inquest of the na- 
tion, should at any time have reason to believe that 
there has been malversation in office by an improper 
use or application of the public* money by a public 
officer, and should think proper to institute an inquiry 
into the matter, all the archives and papers of the 
executive departments, public or private, would be 
subject to the inspection and control of a committee 
of their body, and every facility in the power of the 
executive be afforded to enable them to prosecute 
the investigation. 


The experience of every nation on earth, has de- 
monstrated that emergencies may arise in which it 
becomes absolutely necessary for the public safety 
or the’public good, to make expenditures, the very 
object of which would be defeated by publicity.— 
Some governments have very large amounts at their 
disposal, und have made vastly greater expenditures 
than the small amounts which have from time to 
time been accounted for on presidents’ certificates. 
In no nation is the application of such sums ever 
made public. In time of war or impending danger, 
the situation of the country may make it necessary 
to employ individuals for the purpose of obtaining 
information, or rendering other important services, 
who could never be prevailed upon to act, if they 
entertained the least apprehensian that their names 
or their agency would in any contingency be divulg- 
ed. So it may often become necessary to incur an 
expenditure for an object highly useful to the coun- 
try; for exumple, the conclusion of a treaty with 4 
barbarian power, whose customs require on such oc- 
casion, the use of presents; but this object might be 
altogether defeated by the intrigues of other powers, 
if our purposes were to be niade known by the exht- 
bition of the original papers and vouchers to the ac- 
counting officers of the treasury. It would be easy 
to specify other cases which may occur in the history 
of a great nation in its intercourse with other na 
tions, wherein it might become absolutely necessary 


4 to incur expenditures for objects which could never 


be accomplished if it were suspected, in advance, 
that the items of expenditure and the agencies em: 
ployed would be made public. . 

Actuated undoubtedly by considerations of this 
kind congress provided such a fund, coeva) with the 





secrecy of any kind in the administration of the go- 


organization of the government, and subsequently 
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enacted the law of 1810 as the permanent law of the 
land. While this law exists in full force, 1 feel 
bouud, by a high sense of public policy and duty, to 
observe its provisions and the uniform practice of my 

redecessors under it. With great respect for the 

ouse of representatives, and an anxious desire to 
conform to their wishes, I am constrained to come to 
this conclusion. 

If congress disapprove the policy of the law they 
may repeal! its provisions. : 

In reply to that portion of the resolution of the 
house which calls for “copies of whatever commu- 
nications were made from the secretary of state du- 
ring the last session of the 27th congress, particular- 
jy February, 1843, to Mr. Cushing and Mr. Adams, 
menbers of the committee of this house on foreign 
affairs, of the wish of the president of the United 
States to institute a special mission to Great Bri- 
tain,” I have to state that no such communications, 
or copies of them, are found in the department of 
tate. 

. “Copies of all letters on the books of the depart- 
ment of state to any officer of the United States or 
any person in New York concerning Alexander Mc- 
Leod,” which are also called for by the resolution, 
are herewith commMicated. JAMES K. POLK. 

Washington, April 20, 1846. 








INDIA. 





Since the death of Runjeet Singh, ruler of the 
Sikhs, the expression of the British press has often 
suggested the propriety of adding his domain to their 
territories for the purpose of rounding off and per- 
fecting their empire, and they have not been slow to 
find pretexts to consummate the views of aggrandize- 
ment. The civil dissensions in that country drew a 
concentration of British troops towards their fron- 
tier, and at Sir Henry Hardinge’s departure from 
England as governor-general, the conquest or forci- 
ble annexation of the Punjaub, was already but the 
anticipation of what ought to or must be. The new 
governor-general was expected to signalize his oflice 
by some achievement. Seeing war inevitable, the 
Sikhs anticipated the invasion of their own by march- 
ing their armies into the British territory, and du- 


ring the battles in December last, the fate of the | 


British empire for a while seemed to tremble in the 
balance. The farther reinforcements which joined 
the British armies in January, enabled them finally 
to gain, under Major General M. Smith, the victory 
of Aliwal, in January 28th, and under H. Gough, 
reinforced by Smith’s corps, that of Sobraon, on the 
10th February. The tireing details of military 
movement, presented by the official bulletins, give us 
bul the same clatter of the chequers on the chequer 
board, that fatigue us by their unvaried monotony in 
all the wars of history. The same game, the same 
moveinents, the same science, the same art, hiding 
as far as possible those more true and disgusting re- 
lations, in both victors and conquered, which give 
nurture and lite to the prized laurels of the military 
hero. It would be a waste of paper probably to pub- 
lish them in full, yet to satisfy the curiosity of read- 
ers who may take an interest in such matters, we 
give insertion to the official account of the Jast one 
of the four great battles. As do all such bulletins, 
it diffuses such commendations to the passing sub- 
heroes of smaller fry, as may serve to feed them for 
farther use for a few years.more. 
To the Governor General of India, §c. 
Head-quariers, Camp Kussoor, Feb. 13. 

Right Hon. Sir.—This is the fourth despatch 
which I have had the honor of addressing to you 
Since the opening of the campaign. Thanks to Al- 
mighty God, whose hand I desire to acknowledge in 
all our successes, the occasion of my writing now is 
to announce a fourth and most glorious and decisive 
Victory! 

My last communication detailed the movements of 
the Sikhs and our counter-manceuvres since the great 
day of Ferozeshah. Defeated on the Upper Sutlej, 
the enemy continued to occupy his position on the 
right bank, and formidable tete de pont and entrench 
ments on the left bank of the river in front of the 
main body of our army. Buton the 10th mstant, 
all that he held of British territory, which was com- 
prised in the ground on which one of his camps 
Stood, was stormed from his grasp, and his audacity 
Was again signally punished by a blow, sudden, hea- 
Vy, and overwhelming. It is my gratifying duty to 


et the measures which have led to this glorious 
esuilt. 


The enemy’s works had been repeatedly recon- 
hoitred during the trme of my head quarters being 
fixed at Nihalkee, by myself, by my departmental 
staff, and my engineer and artillery officers. Our 
observations, coupled with the reports.of spies, con- 
Vinced us that there had devolved on us the arduous 
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task of altacking, in a position covered with formi-| fore them, within the area of their encampment.— 
dable intrenchments not fewer than 30,000 men, the; The 10th foot, under Lieutenant Colone! Franks, 
best of the Khaisa troops, with 70 pieces of cannon, | now for the first time brought into serious contact 
united by a good bridge to a reserve on the opposite | with the enemy, greatly distinguished themselves.— 
bank, on which the enemy had a considerable camp | This regiment never fired a shot till it got within the 
and some artillery, commanding and flanking his| works of the enemy. The onset of Her Majesty’s 
field works on our side. Major General Sir Harry 53d foot was as gallant and effective. The 43d and 
Smith’s division having rejoined me on the evening | 59th native infantry, brigaded with them, emulated 
of the 8th, and part of niy siege train, having come | both in cool determination. 


up with me, I resolved on the morning of the 10th, At the moment of this first success, I directed bri- 
to dispose our mortars and battering guns on the al-| padier the Hon. T. Ashburnham’s brigade to move 
luvial land within good range of the enemy’s works. | on in support, and Major General Gilbert's and Sir 
To enable us to do this, it was necessary first to} [Jarry Smith’s divisiona to throw out their light 
drive in the enemy’s pickets at the post of observa- troops to threaten their works aided by artillery. As 
tion in front of Koodcewalla, and at the little So- | these attacks of the centre and right commenced, the 
braon. It was directed that this should be done du-| fire of our heavy guns had first to be directed to the 
ring the night of the 9th, but the execution of this | pjzht, and then gradually to cease, but at one time 
part of the plan was deferred owing to misconcep- | the thunder of full 120 pieces of ordnance reverberat- 
tions and casual circumstances until near day-break. | ed in this mighty combat through the valley of the 
The delay was of little importance, as the event, Sutley, and as it was soon seen that the weight of 
showed that the Sikhs had followed our example in| the whole force within the Sikh camp was likely to 
occupying the two posts in force by day only. Of) be thrown upon the two brigades that had passed its 
both, therefore, possession was taken without oppv- | trenches, it become necessary to convert into close 
sition. The battering and disposed field artillery | and serious attacks the demonstrations with skirm- 
was then put in position in an extended semi-circle | ishes, and artillery of the centre and right; and the 


embracing within its fire the works of the Sikhs. | battle raged with inconceivable fury from right to 
It had been intended that the cannonade should | Jeft, The Sikhs, even when at particular points 








have commenced at day-break; but so heavy a mist their entrenchments were mastered with the bayo- 
een dege: Bod ong) peal tamale puamteyarah “het, strove to regain them by the fiercest conflict 
it Be cleared the a Pind here Meanwhile on the | ae, ee ee “ ye pyran dd a be 
, anc > atmosp . ; od A left, under major general Sir Joseph Phack well, had 
margin of the Sutlej on our le t, two brigades Of) moved forward and ridden through the openings ot 
Major roars 7 hak pie: $igite ds egal og the entrenchments made by our sappers, in single 
ee vaouges uAnpee Ee / ocom nt His 7th | file, and reformed as they passed them, and the 31 
ilasher in waleh wen ok 10th foot, reinforced by | ng debt Nae “ yeceorty ri Wr oo 
’ Utn Toot, | by horse appears to check, had on this day as at 
weg foot, and led by ae yh = Ferozeshah, galloped over and cut down the obsti- 
ead the attack, supported at 200 yards distance by | nate defenders of batteries and field works, and until 
the 6th brigade under phages pas taal ‘“ re-' the full weight of three divisions of infantry, with 
an a a Sth a un a rence t . ; overt oot artillery a get could be sent to their 
- Ashournham, which was to move forward trom | gid, had been cast into the scale, that victory finally 
ro intrenched ——e cap eager abe gy pepe vost declared for the British. ‘Whe fire of the Sikhs first 
cessary, a regiment for its defence. in the centre, y : i 
Mujer Genaral Gilbert’s division was deployed for | eer ee tere yer nae: ct A a 
su rt or attack, its right resting on and in the vil- | angel began be aa, By on shee e590 9 — 
ppor <r Ta g nae - Sie H _ in masses over their bridge and into the Sutlej, which 
age of t né ite Sopracn. ajor Genera! Sir Fiar- | a sudden rise of seven inches had rendered hardly 
| Pema iider kn Rescate Me. Ay | a |fordable. In their efforts to reach the right bank, 
- ith its rig r . p § ° * “2 Ae through the deepening water, they suffered from our 
ier Cureton’s cavalry threatened, by feigned at-| horse artillery a terrible carnage. Hundreds fell 


tacks, the ford at Hurrekee and the enemy’s horse | under this canuonade, hundreds upon hundreds were 
| drowned in attempting the perilous passage. Their 
awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay were such as 
would have excited compassion in the hearts of their 
generous conquerors, if the Khalsa troops had not, 
in the early part of the action, sullied their gallant- 
ry by slaughtering and barbarously mangling every 
wounded soldier whom, in vicissitudes of attack, the 


under Rajah Lall Singh Misron the opposite bank. 
Brigadier Campbell, taking an immediate position in 
the rear, between Major Genera! Gilbert’s right and 
Major General Sir Harry Smith’s left, protected | 
both. Major General Sir Joseph Thackwell, under | 
whom was Brigadier Scott, beld in reserve on our | 
left, ready to act as circumstances might demand, the | 


rest of the cavalry. fortune of war left at their mercy. £ must pause in 
Our battery of 9 pounders, enlarged into twelves. , this narrative especially to notice the determined 
opened near the littke Sobraon with a brigade of, hardihood and bravery with which our two batta- 
howitzers formed from the light field batteries and lions of Ghoorkhas, the Sirmoor and Nusseree, met 
troops of horse artillery, shortly after daybreak.— | the Sikhs wherever they were opposed to them.— 
But it was half-past six before the whole of our ar- | Soldiers of smail stature, but indomitable spirit, they 
tillery fire was developed. Jt was most spirited and | vied in ardent courage in the charge with the grena- 
well directed. 1 cannot speak in terms toc high of | diers of our own nation, and, armed with the short 
the judicious disposition of the guns, their admirable | weapon of their mountains, were a terror to the Sikhs 
practice. or the activity with which the cannonade | throughout this great combat. 
was sustained; but notwithstanding the formidable | Hi. GOUGH, General. 


calibre of our iron guns, mortars, and howitzers, | After describing the heroic and gallant ¢ »nduct of 
and the admirable way in w hich they were served, | the officers and men engaged on this memorable day 
and aided by a rocket battery, it would have been | the commander in chie! says: Right Hon. Sir san 
visionary to expect that they could, within any limit- | must permit me to speak of yourself. Rutees the 
ed time, silence the fire of 70 pieces behind well! action I had the satisfaction of submitting to you 
constructed batteries of earth, plank, and fascines, | my plan of attack, and [ cannot describe the eo 
or dislodge troops covered either by redoubts or) port which I derived from the circumstances of ils 
epaulemeuts, or within a treble line of trenches.— | having iu al} its details met your approbation. When 
The effect of the cannonade was, as has since been a soldier of such sound judgment and matured ex- 
proved by an inspection of the camp, most severely | perience as yourexcellency, assured me that my pro- 
felt by the enemy; but it soon became evident that) jected operation deserved success, 1 could not per- 
the issue of this struggle must de brought to the ar-| mit myself to doubt that, with the blessings of Di- 
bitrament of musketry and the bayonet. vine Providence, the victory Would be ours. Nor 

At nine o'clock Brigadier Stacey’s brigade, sup- | did your assistance stop here; though suffering se- 
ported on either flank by Captains Horsford’s and | verely from the etiects of a fall, and unable to mount 
Fordyce’s batteries, and Lieutenant Colonel Lane’s | on horseback without assistance, your uncontrolla- 
troop of horse artillery, moved to the attack in ad- | ble desire to see this army once more triumphant 
mirable order. The infantry and guns aided each | carried you into the hottest of the fire, filling all 
other co-relatively. ‘he former marched steadily | who witnessed your exposure to such peril at once 
on in line, which they halted only to correct when with admiration of the intrepidity that prompted it, 
necessary. The latter took up successive positions and anxiety for your personal safety, involving so 
at the gullop, until at length they were within 300 | deeply in itself the interests and happiness of Bri- 
yards of the heavy batteries of the Siktis; but, not- tish India. I must acknowledge also my obligation 
withstanding the regularity, and coolness, and scien- | to you for having, whilst 1 was busied with another 
tific character of the assault, which Brigadier Wil- | portion of our operations, superintending all the ar- 
kinson well supported, so hot was the fire of cannon, | rangements that related to laying our bridge across 
wmusketry, and zumboorucks skept up by the Khalsa | the Sutiej near Ferozepore. Our prompt appear- 
troops, that it seemed for some moments impossible | ance on this bank of the river after victory, and ad- 
that the entrenchments could be won under it; but | vance to this place, which has enabled us to surprise 
soon persevering gallantry triumphed, and the whole | its fort and encamp without opposition in one of the 
army had the satisfaction to see the gallant Brigadier strongest positions in the country, is the result of this 








Stacey’s soldiers driving the Sikhs in confusion be-! invaluable assistance.”’ 
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The next despatch is dated from Camp Kanha 
Rutchwa, February 19, and detailes the circum- 
stances of the advance towards Lahore, retreat of 


the Sikh army, their proposals for peace, and its fi- 
nal conclusion. A proclamation of peace was 1s- 
sued on February 18th, ‘this Highness Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh, having this day waited upon the go- 
vernor general and expressed the contrition of him- 
self and the Sikh government for their late hostile 
proceedings.” The British press takes great satis- 


faction in the “‘moral effect of these results in con- 


firming their dominion, and apologize for the secur- 


ing a peace instead of carrying out their project of 


complete conquest, by the considerations that ‘‘to 
seize and keep the Punjaub would in a pecuniary 
sense, entail heavy loss with the certainty of dange- 
rous collisions with its natives and would require 
also the conquest of Affghanistan to ensure its quiet 
possession” tasks as yet not prudent to attempt.— 
**Moreover, a native prince attached to British alli- 
ance, such as is believed to exist in Gholab Singh, 
with whom Sir H. Hardinge has formed his treaty, 
will answer our ends better than if our flag floated 
over Lahore.” 


Sir H. Gough and H. Hardinge are to be elevated 
to the peerage; the thanks of parliament are voted 
to the Indian army. 

Killed and wounded in the action of the 12th. 

Killed. Wounded. 


European officers, 13 101 
Native officers, 3 39 
Warrant and non commissioned offi- 
cers, rank and fille, 301 1,913 
Lascars, Syce Drivers, Syces, &c. 3 10 
Total, 320 2,063 
Grand total of killed, wounded, and missing, 


2,383 

Names of the officers killed. —Major General Sir R. 
H. Dick, K. C. B., and K. C. H., Lieutenant Col. 
C. C. Taylor, C. B.; Capts. J. Fisher and C. E. D. 
Warren; Lieuts. H. J. Y. Faithful, R. Hay, C. R. 


Grimes, J.S. Rawson, F. Shuttlewarth, W. T. Bart- | 


Jey, W. D. Playfair, and W. S. Beale; Ensign F. W. 
A. Hamilton. 
The Sikh loss is estimated at 12,000. 


The whole campaign against the Sikhs must have 
cost the British Indian army, in killed and wounded, 
8,000 or 10,000 men, including an extraordinary 
proportion of British officers, by whom the troops 
are chiefly commanded, A majority of the non- 
commissioned officers and privates killed and wound- 
ed were natives. The officers’ reports of killed and 
wounded on the British side in three principal engage- 
ments, are as follows: 


: Killed. Wounded. 
Battle of 28th January 151 314 
** 10th February 320 2.063 
“ 18th December 215 657 
“6 29d e 694 1,729 
1,380 4,763 
1,380 
6,143 





THE OREGON QUESTION. 


TITLE FROM CONTIGUITY. 





From the Baltimore American. 


As difference of opinion, upon all subjects, is one 
of those ‘‘peculiar institutions” which our good peo- 
ple are most studious to preserve unimpaired by dis- 
use, it is no wonder that it should be, as it is, a mat- 
ter of dispute whether ‘‘continuity” or ‘‘contigui- 
ty’? be the proper name for the principle which it 
is proposed to examine. ‘here is, however, too 
much uncertainty in the thing signified for us to 
waste lime in discussing the words which are signs 
of it, and we proceed, therefore, at once, to the in- 
quiry—what is meant by the doctrine, let it be called 
as it may? 


Looking to the official exposition of our claims, as | |! 
coast of Oregon to the Rocky Mountains. 


the fountain bead of authority, we find, in the letter 
of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Pakenham, (senate doc. No. 
1, letter A. p. 42) the following communication of 
the views of our government. 


\ it apply to this case? 





Mr. Calhoun then proceeds to show how it applies 
to the cases of islands discovered, and months of riv- 
ers explored, and continues thus: 

‘‘How far the claim of continuity may extend, in 
other cases, is less perfectly defined, and can be settled 
only by reference to the circumstances attending each.” 


Now, with the most anxious desire to extract the 
principles designed to be promulged by our negotia- 
tor, we have put his two conclusions together, and 
we find that they enlighten to this extent and no 
more:—that the title from continuity is unquestion- 
able, but is a matter of uncertainty, as an abstract 
question, and depends on circumstances, in particu- 
Jar cases. In diplomatic construction this may be, 
and, from the high reputation of its author, we infer 
must be, entirely explicit and satisfactory. To the 
mind of a lawyer it no doubt comes clearly within 
the meaning of that very definite thing, so happily 
called ‘certainty to a certain intent in general.”— 
To a common understanding, however, it amounts 
to nothing more than adopting, as a principle of in- 
ternational law, a leading doctrine of proverbial phi- 
losophy—that ‘circumstances alter cases.””» Human 
ingenuity can make nothing more out of it, it seems 
to us;—and we confess that we cannot, for the life 
of us, see that it demoastrates, mathematically, mo- 
rally, or geographically, our “clear and unquestion- 
able title” to the ‘“‘whole of Oregon or none” We 
see in it no traces of 54° 40’, or even of 49°, and we 
congratulate ourselves, most warmly, that it contains 
nothing to “prepare the hearts of the people for 
war,” though it 1s eminently calculated to set their 
heads to wool gathering. ‘True it is, that the able 








secretary goes on to show how England contested, 
with France, the mght of contiguity from the 


| British settlements on the Atlantic, westward to 
the Pacific Ocean—arguing, from the result of that 


conflict, which ended in the treaty of Paris, 1763, 
that contiguity, westward, overcame contiguity east- 
ward, and “‘must be pronounced the stronger of the 
two!”? 


Can Mr. Calhoun have meant by this to convey 
the idea, that the fortune of war is the test of a 
principle? Is the success with which a nation is able 
to uphold its pretensions, by the strong hand, one of 
“the circumstances attending”—one of ‘‘the variety 
of considerations” which are to influence the cer- 
tainty er uncertainty of an abstract question? Could 
any one have calculated so largely—we will not say 
op public credulity, but on public gravity—as to 
have insisted for one serious moment, that continui- 
ty, westward, is a better principle than continuity, 
eastward—or is, in fact, any principle at all—be- 
cause England was able, one hundred years ago, to 
flagellate France by land and water? If there be any 
principle involved, it is that of continuity merely— 
contiguity both ways and every way—and to make 
that principle determinable, by the point of the 
compass which it faces, is to be, like Hamlet, ‘mad, 
north, northwest’”—a species of insanity, bye the 
bye, of Jate rather too prevalent. Let us grant, 
however, for the sake of argument, that continuity 
follows the sun—how can Mr. Caihoun, still, make 
Would not continuity go west 
from Canada, as well as from us? If the parallel] of 
49° be the recognized and admitted boundary be- 
tween the possessions of England and the United 
States, so far as that boundary is settled, we think 
it would puzzle the ablest logician of them all to 
show how continuity, westward, would carry our 
rights to the north of that parallel, unless continuity 
has the prerogative which some great men ascribe 
to consistency—that of going off at tangents and 
right angles, insisting, nevertheless, with entire truth, 
that it bad never leita right line. Besides, in the 
same breath which advocates the claims of continui- 
ty, those of discovery and exploration are set up 
also. Now all the discovery and exploration which 
give us rights under the Spanish ttle, and the great- 
er part of those which we claim for ourselves, ori. 
ginally, were continued to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean and the mouth of the Columbia. If then, conti- 
nuity, eastward, be a principle exploded since 1763, 
we should be glad to know how long it would take 
continuity, westward, to bring our title from the sea 
In the 
due course of time—unless water be a non-conduc- 
tor of this international electricity—Mr. Calhoun’s 
continuity might carry us to China, ad would per- 


‘That continuity furnishes a just foundation for a | haps atfurd us a fair set off to the titles which }ing- 
claim of territory, in connexion with those of dis-|!and has earned by the opium war—but how it 
covery and occupation, would .seem unquestionable. | could get into the interior of Oregon, without cir- 
It is admitted by all, that neither of them 1s limited | Cumnavigating the globe, and passing through Great 


by the precise spot discovered or occupied 


It is| Britain on the journe 


isa problem yet to be solv- 


evident that, in order to make either available, it;€4- With all deference, then, we presume to say, 
must extend at least some distance beyond that ac- | ‘tat unless Mr. Calhoun is disposed to let his prin- 
tually discovered or occupied, but how far, as an ab- 
tract question, is a matter of uncertainty. It is subject, 
in each case, to be influenced by a variety of consi- 
derations.” 


|ciple make, what Mons. Mallet calls the battle 


i 





of Waterloo, “one grande motion retrograde,” 
he will find it beyond even the cbarioteership 
of Phaeton, to drive discovery, exploratiun, and 








continuity, westward, three in hand, in the same 
team. 

It is due, however, to those who advocate conti. 
nuity generally, that we should admit Mr. Calhoun 
not to be one of its so ani Perhaps we can 
find their principle no where so candidly and lucidly 
developed as in the speech made in the house of re. 
representatives, by one Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, 
who admits that he “‘is said by some, to be a hundred 
and fifty years ahead of the age,” and who it is 
therefore fair to infer, has more definite notions than 
most people, both as to our national destiny and the 
mode of attaining it. ‘I say,” exclaims the hon. 
orable gentleman, “if you (meaning the eastern peo- 
ple) can add a patch of territory to New England, 
and we a patch to the west, and if the south can find 
Cuba near enough, to claim it by contiguity, I say, 
go forward.” 


Now there can be no doubt, that it is to sentiments 
like these that the mass of our aha shred politi- 
cians hearken most readily, and that, with such prin- 
ciples, it is their ceaseless effort to impress the pub- 
lic mind. But strip from the doctrine which such 
people teach the scanty rat which scarce hides 
its nakedness, and what do We see under it? No- 
thing more nor less than the broad assertion of our 
right to plunder, north, south, east, and west, what- 
ever we want or covet, honestly or dishonestly, right- 
wy and wrongfully. 

If you have a fancy for Canada, take it—you have 
treaties with Great Britain, to be sure, and your 
faith is pledged to their observance—but you can 
get for yourselves some thousands of square miles 
of territory by a little falsehood and punie faith, 
and if it be your ‘destiny,’ as it surely is to have 
the whole of North America, is it not your destiny 
to play false, if falsehood be needed to work out 
that destiny? Cuba is an admirable possession—the 
jewel of the Indies. You have treaties with Spain, 
too, which honesty requires you to observe—but 
Spain is weak—an old decaying monarchy—des- 
tined, like all things old, to fall down before the 
energy of young republicanism—providence has 
made you able to rob her of Cuba—surely provi- 
dence destined you to do what you can do—would it 
not be impious to fly in the face of your destiny? It 
is not land robbery, it ia not ‘‘flat burglary”—it is 
only “‘annexation,” and we can prove to you philo- 
sophically, that to annex all of North America is 
your great republican tendency.’? Oregon is next 
to iy True, you have thousands and thousands of 
miles uncultivated, that belong to you—true, you 
may travel for days over what is really your own, 
without seeing the curling smoke of a single habita- 
tion, or catching the gleam from a single plough- 
share, as it cleaves the virgin soil. You have val- 
lies, which might teem with abundance for the 
world’s surfeit, if you would till them—you have 
magnificent rivers, to bear your treasures to the sea 
—a century hence, you will not be near enough to 
each other to hear each other’s voices, if they are 
lifted at midnight, and amid its silences—you have 
no need of more territory, more ports, more rivers— 
yet Oregon is next to you, and you are so restless 
that you cannot be still, in the midst of peace—so 
hungry for more, that you ery aloud for it, in the 
midst of excess—so discontented with what is good, 
that you crave what is bad—so barbarous that civi- 
lization is irksome to you, and you fly from it, as it 
springs up around you—why there is Oregon—it is 
contiguous—contiguity gives title—take what is yours 
—why should you hunger and thirst, when the feast 
is before you? Itis true, you may bring on war— 
you may roll-a stone in the path of your prosperity 
and happiness, which may be there for fifty years— 
you may impoverish your manufacturers and mer- 
chants—you may make your sea-coast red with fire 
and blood—but what of that? The American eagle 
is destined, one of these days, to finish the British 
lion, and he had as well commence at one. We 
can do it, and therefore we ought to do it—we want 
Oregon and we mean to have it. The west wants 
it, and the west has no notion of being thwarted.<- 
The west gave Texas to the south—let the south 
yield Oregon to the west, What does democracy 
mean, unless people can do as they please? and why 
were republics made better by Heaven than mon- 
archies, unless Heaven's smile was meant to he over 
all their doings? 

Add to such logic as this, a few cunning and de- 
clamatory phrases, about the jealousy with which 
the principalities and powers of the old world ré- 
gard the gigantic progress which the young repablie. 
is making—tell the people that the monarchies © 
Eurvupe act, as Mr. Kennedy has }t, “preparing Gog 
and Magog, to come up against us, and to make war 
on this camp of freedom,” and you add enthysigs@ 
to cupidity, you have all the unsettled spirits—the 
wild adventurers—the hungry patriots—the bold an 
bad and desperate, as well qs the needy, the visiona- 
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ry, and the weak—ready to strech the claim of con- 
tinuity until it crack, and rampant to “annex” what- 
ever proximity may make tempting, or Caprice sug- 
est to their turbulent imaginations. 
Obviously and most reasonably distinguishable 
from all this is the moderate and philosophical doc- 
trine of Senator Berrien—that contiguity affords the 
strongest title to vacant, unappropriated land, when 
the surplus population of an adjacent nation is driv- 
en upon that land by the necessity of seeking subsis- 
tence and habitation. Such doctrine is as far, on 
the one hand, from the dreams of millennium hun- 
ters and the farrago of demagogues, as it is, upon the 
other, from the peculiar dialectics- with which Mr. 
Calhoun endeavors to 
“Divide, 
A hair ’twixt west and northwest side.” 
it will be seen, however, at a glance, that even as 

Mr. Berrien expounds the theory, necessily, not con- 
tiguity, is the essential principle at the bottom. For, 
granting that England and ourselves, alike, were 
groaning with a population too excessive to be borne 
or nurtured, it would be difficult to find any princi- 

Je of morals or of reason which would give to us 
a better title than she could claim to occupy land 
belonging to neither, merely because it might lie ad- 
joining ourown. Her necessities being equal to ours 
—her title, independently of these necessities, as 
good as ours—the right of her citizens, under the 
Jaw of God, to the earth as a dwelling place, and 
the preservation of life thereon, by tillage of the 
soil, as strong as any that the same law gives to us— 
jt would be idle to say, in reply, that we were (as 
the lawyers have it) “‘prochein ami,” or next friend, 
and that the fact of our being next must override 
every thingelse. If such were reasonable doctrine, 
the inhabitants of all islands overburdened with peo- 
ple would have no alternative but to cut each other’s 
throats, or jump into the sea, the bottom of which 
would be the only land contiguous. Necessity, then, 
is the only ground of title by which we could claim 
Oregon, after all, in spite of contiguity, and it re- 
mains to be asked—where does our necessity exist? 
It is not that we wish, that we desire, that we are 
anxious to have the territory—but that we actually 
need it. It is not that we desire to realize, in cen- 
turies to come, the theory of a mighty republic, a 
glorious combination of federated sovereignties, co- 
vering the whole northern division of the continent, 
and throbbing with one pulsation of nationality from 
its centre to its far off boundaries. This may be all 
very admirable, but its excellence does not make 
right. Other nations may have their theories also. 
Canada may want a little continuity, and get up a 
“tendency”? to the Pacific as well as we. We are 
not to have the monopoly of foreseeing and fore- 
shadowing destinies. Other people may see visions 
and dream dreams too, and it would be hard that we 
alone should have the right of providing for their 
fulfilment. The mere wish to make such provision 
is no such necessity as can be rightfully introduced 
to make the claim of continuity valid—no such ne- 
cessity as makes ‘clear and unquestionable title.”— 
We have soil in abundance and every thing that can 
make it valuable. We have peace, happiness, plen- 
ty, wealth, health, and greatness. There is nothing 
that a nation could covet which is not ours—no 
drop in the cup of prosperity, the taste of which is 
not on cur lips. ‘To peril all this for a dream, or a 
fallacy, or an itching for change, would be to entitle 
ourselves to a retribution, any extent of which, short 
of national annihilation, might, in reason, be deeiwn- 
eda mercy beyond our deserts. It behooves us to 
think that the best way of providing for the future 
is to have a wise care for the present. It becomes 
us to remember that the thirst for territorial ag- 
grandizement has been the bane of republics be- 
fore us—and there 1s no reason why the providence 
of God should interpose, forever, to save us from 
ihe consequences of the same wild unbridled lust. 

Ww. 
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ABD-EL-KADER. 
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“It is supposed that it was the conquest of Algeria 
by France that brought forward Abd-el-Kader, and 
that he emerged from obscurity only to take the de- 
fence of the nationality of the Arabs. This is an 
error. If the expedition to Algeirs had not taken 
Place we should certainly have Abd-el-Keder un- 
dertaking against the Porte the work of ambition; 
that he has attempted against the domination of 
France. _For a long time past he was predestined 
inthe minds of the natives to become their chief 
Suing war, and their master and sovereign after 

aving cast off the Turkish yoke. He had been 

repared for this adventurous and brilliant part by 
te father, by his family, and by all the acts of his 


| raphy, arithmetic and astronomy. 


.githough so young, contrived by his addres and elo. 





“The father Abd-el-Kader, Mahhi Eldin, was a 
man of superior merit; he was a learned theologian 
and a clever politician, and was esteemed a saint by 
the Mussulmans. His family enjoyed singular vene- 
ration, and three celebrated Marabouts had their 
birth in it in recent times. It descended from a fa- 
mous personage, Muley Abd-el-Kader, who lived, it 
is said, in the early part of the Hegira. The Ma- 
hometan saint, after having long edified the province 
of Oran with the sight of self-inflicted austerities 
withdrew to a solitude in the environs of Bagdad.— 
There he lived, say the Arabs, at the summit of a 
column, standing motionless on his left foot, and 
taking no other nourishment than the few drops of 
rain which fell at long intervals. The prophet, adds 
the Arab legend, puts an end to this miraculous ex- 
istence by lifting him up by the tuft of hair which, 
like all good Mussulmans, he wore on the crown of 
his head, and opening to him the gates of Paradise. 

**Mahhi Eldin, who was five times married, se- 
lected as his successor his third son, Abd-el-Kader in 
remembrance of his ancestor the Santon, and from 
his birth took care to make him the object of his 
predictions and prodigies. 


“From time immemorial, the guetna, (a group of 
houses or tents), which serves as the residence of 
the family of Abd-el-Kader, in the tribes of the 
Hachem Cherages, has been a place of pilgrimage 
for the Arabs. On New Year’s day and great Easter 
they carry thither as a homage, money, wool, oxen, 
and sheep. A local proverb says, that he who gives 
a boudjo to the holy dwellings shall find ten on his 
return. These pious gifts, in the course of time, 
formed a pretty Jarge treasure, which was increased 
by the care of Mahhi Elain, who has more than 
once been useful ito his son. 

“The mother of Abd-el-Kader, Lilla Zohara, the 
only Arab woman who cari read and write, has also 
received from Heaven, according to popular tradi- 
tion, special gifts. Much has been said of her beauty 
and intelligence. 

“After losing his father in 1833, ‘ Abd-el-Kader 
transferred to his mother all his respect and tender- 
ness. She is for him an object of worship. Mahhi 
Eldin spared nothing to make the child of bis predi- 
lection fit for ihe message that he was to perform. 
Believing that he was destined to be a soldier and a 
saint, he fortified by incessant exercise, his weak 
constitution, he made him an intrepid horseman, 
sober and capable of bearing great fatigue, and ex- 
ertion in using the flissah, (a long heavy sword), the 
stick and the musket. Under the direction of a 
clever master, he was instructed in the laws, geog- 
At the age of 
fifteen he was sentto a celebrated professor at Oran 
to learn politics. 





the title of hadji, (pilgrim) undertook -his religious 
education. He communicated to his son all the 
science of amarabout. The young man was conti- 
nually plunged ih meditation to shun all the plea- 
sures of youth, and sparing of his words, for he never 
opened his mouth except to utter a sentence of the 
prophet, with his eye cast down with humility. He 
was consequently regarded as a saint even before he 
had attained to manhood. His pale and pensive face, 
like those of grave monks of the middie age, eyes at 
once mild, expresive and pcnetrating; his attitude, 
full of dignity, everything in him bore imposing gra- 
vity which showed a superior mind, and exercised 


Mahhi Eldin himself who had al- | 
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and received froin him the announcement of the 
brilliant destiny of his son and the gift of an enchant- 
ed apple from Muley. Abd-el-Kader, left him to 
return to Paradise. He added that Abd-el-Kader, 
on ealing this apple, had in a manner become imbu- 
ed with the soul of the holy Muley; that a crown of 
glory encircled his forehead; that his voice became 
like that of the Marabout; and that he was for the 
future invulnerable. 

‘* Abd-el-Kader, who was still grave, silent, and 
studious, and constantly engaged in pious exercises, 
was soon surrounded with universal respect. Every 
day troops of the faithful flocked to his tent, and 
withdrew delighted, after seeing him meditating over 
the book of life, and praying with fervor. 

“The bey of Oran, becoming more and more 
alarmed, resolved to strike a blow; but the French 
expedition left him no time for it. It is known that 
he decided on opening the gates of the town when 
he commanded, to the French, who then heard for 
the first time of Abd-el-Kader. His father had 
preached in the holy war, and had placed himeelfat 
the head of the Arabs. From May 3 to 9, 1832, Oran 
was attacked with fury by the natives, under their 
young chief. Abd-el Kader displayed the most bril- 
liant valor. He had a horse shot under him, and 
aa ets covered with blood, was preserved as a 
relic. 

“After this affair, he was more then ever regarded 
as invulnerable. His election as Sultan shows that 
this expedition, although unfortunate, had powerful- 
ly contributed to his greatness. It took place at 
Ersebra, in the plains of Eghris, on September 28th, 
1832. The day before, the chiefs of the Hachems, 
the Garabas, and the Seni Hamers, had already pro- 
nounced his name. He had refused, however, and 
proposed an influential chief, Sidi el-Arrach. On 
the day of the election a scene took place which was 
probably concerted. Sidi-el-Arrah, declared that 
during the night Muley Abd-el-Kader had appeared 
to him and designated the third son of Mahhi Eldin 
for the vote of the assembly. Mahhi Eldin stated 
that he had a similar vision, and that his own death 
had been predicted. Abd-el-Kader, therefore, was 
proclaimed Sultan. The Arabs are firmly convinced 
that this election was the work of the holy Mara- 
bout; who, they say, visits him daily when he is 
alone in his tent. 








BELGIAN TREATY. 








TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION BETWEEN 
THE UNITED SraTes OF AMERICAAND HIS MAJESTY 
THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 

The United States of America, on the one part, 


|other part, wishing to regulate in a formal manner 
their reciprocal relations of commerce and naviga- 
tion, and further to strengthen, through the develop- 
ment of their interests respectively, the bonds of 
friendship and good understanding so happily estab- 
lished between the governments and people of the 
two countries, and desiring with this view, to con- 
clude by common agreement, a treaty establishing 
conditions equally advantageous to the commerce and 
navigation of both states, have, to that effect, ap- 
pointed as their plenipotentiaries, namely, the pre- 
sident of the United States, ‘thomas G. Clemson, 
charge ’affairs of the United States of America to 





so much authority over men of action. He soon ac- 
quired over the tribes of the province of Oran such 
an ascendency as to inspire alarm in the Turks. His 


and on being announced, 3,000 horsemen, nearly ali 
of superior birth, offered themselves as an escort. 


‘*Hassan, the Bey of Oran, took umbrage at this, 
and, having apprised the Bey, received full powers 
to act. He ordered Mahhi Eldin to disband his 
little army, and proceeded to Oran with his son to 
give an accout ot his conduct. bey had the courage 
to obey. 

“On their arrival they were thrown into prison, 
and their death appeared certain. They were brought 
before the bey, and it appeared that Abd-el-Kader, 


quence to disarm the bey of his anger. They ob- 
tained their pardon on the condition of their quitting 
the couutry for a certain period. 

‘“‘Atthe end of two years, Mahhi Eldin and his 
son reappeared in the province of Oran. They had, 
in the meantime, visited at Mecca the tomb of the 
prophet, and in the environs of Bagdad the six ma- 
rabouts who reminded pogterity of the virtues of 
Muley Abd-el-Kader. 1t wa®here that Mahhi Eldin 
pretended to have had a miraculous vision in which 
the vocation of his son was revealed to him. 

‘*He related that one morning, after a night con- 
secrated to prayer, he saw Muley Abd-el- Kader de- 





father had resolved to set out with him for Mecca, | 








his majesty the king of the Belgians; and his majesty 
the king of the Belgians, M. Adolphe Dechamps, of- 
ficer of the order of Leopold, knight of the order of 
the red eagle of the first class, grand cross of the 
|order of Saint Michael of Bavaria, his minister for 
foreign affairs, a member of the chamber of repre- 
sentants—who, after having communicated to each 
other their full powers, ascertained to be in good 
and proper form, have agreed to and concluded the 
following articles: 

Arr. |. ‘There shal) be full and entire freedom of 
commerce and navigation between the inhabitants of 
the two countries; and the same security and protec- 
tion which is enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of 
each country shall be guaranteed on both sides.— 
The said inhabitants, whether established or tempo- 
rarily residing within any ports, cities or places 
whatever, of the two countries, shall not on account 
of their commerce or industry, pay any other or 
higher duties, taxes, or imposts, than those which 
shall be levied on citizens or subjects of the country 
in which they may be; and the privileges, immuni- 
ties, and other favors, with regard to commerce or 
industry, enjuyed by the citizens or subjects of one 
of the two states, shall be common to those of the 
other. 

Arr. II. Belgian vessels, whether coming from a 
Belgian or foreign port, shall not pay, either on en- 
tering or leaving the ports of the United States, what- 
ever may be their destination, any other or higher 
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houses, clearance, brokerage, or generally other 
charges whatsoever, than are required from yeésels 
of the United States in similar cases. This provi 
sion extends not only to duties levied for the benefit 
of the state but also to those levied for the benefit 
of provinces, cities, countries, districts, to wnships, 
corporations, or any other divisions or jurisdictions, 
abatever be its designation. 

Arr. III. Reciprocally, vessels of the U. States, 
whether coming from a port of said states or from a 
foreign port, shall not pay, either on entering or 
leaving the ports of Belgium, whatever may be their 
destination, any other or higher duties of tonnage, 
pilotage, anchorage, buoys, lighthouses, clearance, 
brokerage, or generally, other charges whatever, 
than are required from Belgium vessels in similar 
cases. This provision extends not only to duties 
Jevied for the benefit of the state, but also to those 
levied for the benefit of provinces, cities, countries, 
districts, townships, corporations, or any other divi- 
sion or jurisdiction, whatever be its designation. 

Arr. IV. The restitution by Belgium of the duty 
levied by the government of the Netherlands, on the 
navigation of the Scheldt, in virtue of the third pa- 
ragraph of the ninth article of the treaty of April 
nineteenth, eighteen hundred and thirty nine, is 
guaranteed to the vessels of the United States. 

Art. V. Steam vessels of the United States and 
of Belgium, engaged in regular navigation between 
the United States and Belgium, shall be exempt in 
both countries from ihe payment of duties of tonnage, 
anchorage, buoys and light houses. 


Art. VI. As regards the coasting trade between 





the ports of either country, the vessels of the two 
nations shall be treated, on both sides, on the same 
footing with the vessels of the most favored nations. 

Art. VII. Articies of every descriplion, whether 
proceeding from the soil industry, or warehouses of 
Belgium, directly imported therefrom into the ports 
of the United States in Belgian vessels, shal] pay no) 
other or higher duties of import than if they were 
imported under the flag of said states. 

And, reciprocally, articles of every description 
directly imported into Belgium from the U. States, 
under the flag of the said states, shall pay no other | 
or higher duties than if they were imported under 
the Belgian flag. 

It is well understood: 

1. That the goods shall have been really put on 
board in the ports from which they were declared | 

spectively to come. 
eo That ; putting in at an intermediate port, pro- 
duced by uncontrollable circumstances duly ened 
does not occasion the forfeiture of the advantage al- | 

lireet importation. eh 
ee Vill. Articles of every description imported 
into the United States from other couniries than | 
Belgium, under the Belgian flag, shall pay no other | 
or higher duties whatsoever than if they had been | 
imported under the flag of the most favored foreign | 
nation, other than the of the country from which | 

i ation is made. ok: 
hod: vocioroselly, articles of every description | 
imported under the flag of the United States into 
Belgium from other countries than the United States, | 
shall pay no other or higher duties whatsoever than 
if they had been imported under the flag of oy fo- 
reign nation most favored, other than that of the 
country from which the importauion is mace. 

Arr. 1X. Articles of cvery description exported 
by Belgian vessels or by those of the United States of 
America, from the ports of either country to any 
country whatsoever, shall be stibjected to no other 
duties or formalites than such as are required for 
exportation under the flag of the country where the | 

is made. 

Bes ws All premiums, drawbacks, or other fa- 
vors of like nature which may be allowed in the 
states of either of the contracting parties Upon goods 
imported or exported in national vessels, shall be 
likew ise and in the same manner allowed upon goods 
imported directly from one of the two countries by 
its vessels into the other, or exported from MMe of 
the two countries by the vessels of the other to any 
destination whatsoever. ; 

@ Arr. XI. The preceding article is, however, not 
to apply to the importation of salt‘and of the pro- 
duce of the national! fisheries; each of the two parties. 
reserving to itself the faculty of granting special 
privileges for the imporiation of those articles under 
its own flag. ’ , 

Arr. Xl. The high contracting parties agree to 
consider and to treat as Belgian vessels, and as ves 
sels ofthe United States, all those which, being pro- 
vided by the competent authority with a passport, 
sea Jetter, or any other sufficient document, shall be 
recognised conformably -with existing laws as na- 
tiona} vessels in the country to which they respec- 


ively belong, 
vant, XUL Belgian vessels and those of the U. 




















States may, conformably with the laws of the two 
countries, retaii On board, in the ports of both, such 
parts of their cargo as may be destined for a foreign 
country; and such parts shall not be subjected, either 
while they remain on board, or upon re-exportation, 
to any charges whatsoever other then those for the 
prevention of smuggling. 

Art. XIV. During the period allowed by the laws 
of the two countries respectively for the warehousing 
of goods, no duties other than those of watch and 
storage, shall be levied upon articles brought from 
either country into the other while awaiting transit, 
re-exportation or entry for consumption. 

Such goods shall in no case be subject to higher 
warehouse charges or the other formalities than if 
they had been imported under the flag of the country. 

Arr. XV. In all that relates to duties of customs 
and navigation, the two high contracting parties pro- 
mise reciprocally not to grant any favor, privilege, 
or immunity to any other state which shall not in- 
stantly become common to the citizens and subjects 
of both parties respectively; gratuitously, if the con- 
cession or favor to such other state is gratuitous, 
and on allowing the same compensation or its equi- 
valent, if the concession is conditional. 

Neither of the contracting parties shall lay upon 
goods proceeding from the soil or the industry of the 
other party, which may be imported into its ports, 
any other or higher duties of importation or re-ex- 
portation than are laid upon the importation or re- 
exportation of similar goods coming from any other 
foreign country. 


Art. XVI. In cases of shipwreck, damages at sea, 
or forced putting in, each party shall afford to the 
vesseJs of the other, whether belonging to the state 
or individuals, the same assistance and protection 
and the same immunities which would have been 
granted to its own vessels in similar cases. 

Art. XVII. It is moreover agreed between the 
two contracting parties, that the consuls and fvice 
consuls of the United States in the ports of Belgium, 
and reciprocally, the consuls and vice consuls of 
Belgium in the ports of the United States, shall con- 
tinue to enjoy all the privileges, grotection, and as- 
sistance usually granted to them, and which may be 
necessary for the proper discharge of their functions. 
The said consuls and vice consuls may cause to be 
arrested and sent back, either to their vessels or to 
their country, such seamen as may have ‘eserted 
from the vessels of their nation. To this end they 
shall apply in writing to the competent local autho- 
rities, and they shall prove, by exhibition of the ves- 
sel’s crewlist or other document, or, if she have de- 
parted, by copy of said documents, duly certified by 


| them, that the seamen whom they claimed formed 


part of the said crew. Upon such demand, thus 
supported, the delivery of the deserters shall not be 
refused. ‘They shall, moreover, receive all aid and 
assistance in searching for, seizing, and arresting 
such deserters; who shall, upon the requisition and at 
the expense of the consul or vice consul, be confined 
and kept in the prisons of the country until he shall 
have found an opportunity for sending them home. 
lf, however, such an opportunity should not occur 
within three months after the arrest, the deserters 
Shall be set at liberty, and shall not again be arrested 
for.the same cause. It is, however, understood that 
seamen of the country in which the desertion shall 
occur are excepted from these provisions, unless 
they be naturalized citizens or subjects of the other 
country, ' 

Art. XVIII. Articles of all kinds, the transit of 
which is allowed in Belgium, coming from or going 
to the United States shall be exempt from. all transit 
duty in Belgium, when the transportation through 
Belgian territory is effected on the railroads of the 
State. 


Axr. XIX. The present treaty shall be in force 


during ten years from the date of the exchange of 


ihe ratifications, and until the expiration of twelve 
months after either of the high contracting parties 
shall have announced to the other its intention to ter- 
minate the operation thereof; each party reserving to 
itself the right of making such declaration to the 
other at the end of the ten years above mentioned; and 
itis agreed that, after the expiration of the twelge 
months of prolongation accorded on both sides, this 
treaty and all its stipulations shall cease to be in 
force. 

Arr. XX. This treaty shall be ratified, and the ra- 
tifications shall be exchanged at Washington within 
the term of six months after its date or sooner if pos. 
sible; and the treaty shail be put in execution within 
the term of twelve mogths. 

In faith whereof, th respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present treaty in duplicate; and have 
affixed thereto their seals. Brussels the tenth of No- 
vember, onc thousand eight hundred and forty-five. 

THOM G. CLEMSON, [t. s.] 
A, DECHAMPS, [x. 8.] 
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REMINISCENCE OF AN OLD SAILOR. 
3 From the Anglo American. 
In March, 1795, I was appointed fifth mate of the 
company’s ship Kent, captain Saltwell, bound to 
Madras and Calcutta. 


Soon after I joined this ship, I had an opportunity 
of witnessing the abominations of the naval impress 
system, which then prevailed and continued, in a 
greater or less degree, till the end of the late war 
with France; but which I trust will never be renewed, 
as, even in cases of the greatest emergency, such as 
actual invasion, forcible impressment, would, in my 
opinion be unnecessary. 


A deputation waited on the commanding officer, 
and having apprised him of the resolution they had 
come to, requested that he would be pleased to let 
them have the key of the arm chest, in order that 
they might make use of the arms in their own de- 
fence, in the event of any attempt being made to 
drag them out of the ship. The officer of course 
declined acceding to their request, when he was re- 
spectfully informed that they had no alternative but 
to break open the chest, but with utmost reluctance 
on their part. The chest was accordingly broken 
open, the arms taken out, and ammunition procured 
from the magazine, which together with the mus- 
kets boarding-pikes, & were taken down into the 
main hold, where a sort of chevaux de frise was con- 
strucied around the main hatch way, with the board- 
ing-pikes and muskets pointing upwards. The fore 
and aft hatches were laid on and secured; a fire was 
lighted on the ballast, and the cooking utensels, chests, 
hammocks, &c. were taken below; and there being 
an abundance of water, wood, and provisions, in the 
hold, they considered themselves sufficiently prepar- 
ed fora seige. 


Scarcely had these precautionary measures been 
completed, when a boat from the frigate was ob- 
served to be approaching the Kent. Instantly all the 
hands, with the exception of the officers, darted into 
the hold. The boat was rowed alongside, a lieut- 
enant made his appearance on deck, when address- 
ing himself to the commanding officer, he said, “] 
come, Sir, from his majesty’s frigate, for the pur- 
pose of mustering your ship’s company; will you be 
so good, therefore, to give the necessary directions for 
that purpose?” The commanding officer, aware of the 
object of his visit, replied by informing him of what 
had taken place, adding that he had in consequence 
no control over his men; but he entreated him, be- 
fore he proceeded to extremities, to cast his eye into 
the main hold, and judge for himself whether it 
would be prudent in him, with only his boat’s crew, 
to force his way among such a number of men, so 
well prepared for resistance, and so determined, as 
they appeared to bc, not to be taken out of the ship 
by force. The lieutenant accordingly did cast his 
eye into the hold, shook his head significantly, bowed 
to the commanding officer, dropped into his boat, 
and returned to the faigate. 


Within less than an hour from the lieutenant’s de- 
parture, the frigate was seen to be under weigh, and 
steering towards the Kent, abreast of which she an- 
chored within pistol shot. The captain hailed, and 
asked if the ship’s company were willing to submit 
to their being mustered by an officer from his ship. 
He was answered by a deputy from the hold with 
the simple negative ‘No, Sir.» Upon which the 
captain was observed to take out his watch, and, in 
ar audible voice, he said, ‘‘] will give you ten mi- 
n ites to consider of it, and if, at the expiration of 
that time, you will not consent to be mustered, I 
will sink you.” ‘fo which the deputy replied, ** You 
will do as you will think proper, Sir; but we have 
already made up our minds on the subject.” The 
ten minutes elapsed, but not a shot was fired, and no 
further steps were taken; but a few days afierwards 
an order was said to have been received from the 
admiralty for ail the men who had been pressed by the 
frigate from the several ships engaged to carry troops 
to the Cape, to be restored to their respective ships 
forthwith; and it was also reported that the order 
was accompanied by a severe reprimand to the cap- 
tain for his conduct. 


Not long after this disagreeable affair, we pro- 
ceeded to Portsmouth where we remained a cons! 
derable time waiting for the troops and for convoy. 
There was at this time a large fleet of men-of-war 
assembled at Spithead, consisting of about thirty 
sail of the line, besides frigates and smaller, vessels. 
It was a most interesting sight; and whenever | had 
nothing else to do, 1 amused myself with my glass 
in scrutinizing the several ships of which this noble 
fleet was composed. Whilst thus engaged one fine 
day about noon, J observed a volume of flame rush- 
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m the quarter gallery and stern of a three 
prs It ‘oes an awful sight, and I watched its 
rogress with intense interest. I perceived the flame 
rapidly advancing from the stern forward, spreading 
throughout the ship, ascending the masts, and rush- 
ing out of every port. Isaw masts and yards fallin 
one after the other, until scarcely any part remain- 
ed standing besides the bare hull. The guos—most 
of which were shotted and could not be unloaded— 
discharged themselves successively as the flames ap 
poached, thus adding to the sublime effect of this 
awful spectacle. Several of the shot reached the 
Motherbank, striking one of the ships and killing one 
of her crew, whilst others struck ships at Spithead, 
and more lives were lost. ‘The sea around the ship 
was covered with boats, aiding in the preservation 
of her crew as they jumped overboard; such being 
the rapidity of the flames, that every effort to check 
them proved fruitless, notwithstanding fire engines 
from every man-of-war at Spithead and from the 
dockyards were playing on her at once. 


At length | observed the guard ship, the old Royal 
William, which was moored in her wake, to be un- 
der weigh, (for the first time as it was said, within 
twenty years), evidently in order to remove to a 
place of safety, lest the wreck should drift on board 
of her—a timely precaution, as, on the flames reach- 
ing the hawse-holes, and rushing along the cables, 
she parted, and drifted over the very spot where the 
old Royal William had been moored, from whence 
she continued to drift, until she struck the ground 
and blew up. She proved to be the Boyne, of ninety 
guns, one of the finest ships in the British navy. 


There were in all about 1,200 people on board 
when the fire commenced, including a considerable 
number of women and children. Of the men about 
200 hundred perished, but the rest escaped, among 
them was said to have been an officer of marines, 
who, in the eerly stage of the fire, availed himself of 
the confusion on board to go off with only two others, 
in one of the ship’s boats that might have held twen- 
ty times the number. A striking contrast to this 
cowardly proceeding was the conduct of one little 
band of heroes, which was too praiseworthy to be 
passed over unnoticed, and which | shall therefore 
describe as | heard it, about four years afterwards, 
fram the Jips of captain Winthrop, of the Latona fri- 
gate, who, at the time referred to, was first lieuten- 
ant, and in command of the Boyne during the ab- 
sence of the captain on shore. 


This gallant officer was dining on board the old 
Astrea frigate in the north seas, in which ship I was 
then an acting lieutenant, and, at the request of capt. 
Richard Dacres, he gave the following account of 
his miraculous escape. 


He stated that, as the flames advanced from the 
stern, in despite of every effort to extinguish them, 
he was of course driven forward until he reached 
the forecastie, where he found himself surrounded 
by about a dozen of the Boyne’s best men, who were 
evidently ail that remained alive on board. They 
eotreated him to jump overboard instantly, as the 
only chance of saving his own life or theirs, they 
having resolved, as they said, not to quit the ship as 
long as he remained on board. “If that be the case, 
my good lads,” was his reply, “I fear we shall all 
be burned together, as 1 am equally resolved with 
yourselves to be the last man to quit her. So, he 
continued, ‘If you wish to give me a chance for my 
life, you will first take care of your own, when, you 
may rely on it, ] shall net be Jong in following your 
example.” “If that be so,’? was the exclamation, 
“here goes!” and away they went headlong into the 
sea. The lieutenant kept his word; overboard he 
followed them; and being a good swimmer, and 
aware of the necessity of getting ahead of the ship in 
order to avoid the flames which were rushing out of 
the ports most terr.fically, he pushed out manfully. 
But it was labor in vain, as the wind and tide were 
80 strong against him, that, through shear exhaus- 
tion he gave up the attempt by throwing himself on 
his back and trusting to the mercy of Providence for 
his safety. ‘I believe,” continued captain Winthrop, 

that from that moment I fell into a sort of torpor, 
rom which I was aroused by a dreadful sensation of 
heat, and upon opening my eyes, I discovered the 
flames to be rushing through the port holes immediate- 
ly Over my body; but owing to my being close to the 
Siip’s side, Lescaped without being actually scorched. 
The wind and tide which had se quickly brought me 

ack into this position, as quickly took me past the 
ship, just as the last boat had pushed off from her 
Stern, so full of people as to be in imminent danger 
of sinking. The bowman, whom I recognised as one 
7 my twelve friends on the forecastle, was standing 
iP With the boat hook in his hand, when he sudden- 
y eXclaimed,‘D—n my eyes, if that isn’t our first 
leutenant coming along!’ ‘For God’s sake,’ was the 
reply, ‘don’t attempt to take in any more or we shall 


ailsink together,’ ‘Well,’ said the intrepid bowman, 
addressing himself to the rowers, ‘whether you sink 
or swim, all I have to say is, the first man who at- 
tempfs to pull the boat’s head round before | have 
caught hold of the fieutenant, I will stick this boat 
hook into his eye.”” H accordingly watched his op- 
portunity and did catch hold of me, pulled me into 
the boat, and, fortunately, without sinking her. 


SE OSE EY SNOT 


TEXAS AND THE ANCIENT PROVINCE OF 
LOUISIANA. 








To the editor af the N. O. Commercial Bullelin: 
Though the subjects of intense interest and of 
protracted controversy, Texas and Oregon remain 
indefinite terms—fairy lands, over which intense 
darkness and glaring lights alternate—to those who 
have lived long enough, and been sufficiently atten- 
tive to the progress westwardly of Anglo-Saxon po- 
pulation during the last sixty years, the terms Texas, 
Oregon, and California will sound as mere echoes to 
Georgia, Ohio, Maumee, Kentucky, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, etc. Since the first English foot was 
set on the shores of James river, 1607, a land of ai- 
luring promise has appeared towards the setting sun, 
to the adventurous race of civilized men who have 
been far more than two centuries superceding the 
savage on North America. In fact, to recede into 
the century preceding Anglo-Saxon colonization on 
North America, we are enabled to discover that 
the spirit which has borne and bears their posterity 
westward over the continent, is the same which 
brought the original emigrants over the Atlantic. 


To paraphrase a Spanish proverb, we may say 
“what must be will be.” If the effects were not too 
serious to be made subject of jest, we might smile 
at the interminable abstractions which fill the col- 
umns of our prints, and tax the patience of audi- 
ences and lungs of speakers. Rivers do not more 
naturally and surely flow from mountain vales to the 
ocean, than do our surplus population move west- 
ward, and have, under all other circumstances thus 
moved in that direction, with accelerated force and 
velocity for upwards of two centuries. Amongst 
the thousands and tens of thousands who have been 
carried along the stream, the mysterious current 
from the Atlantic border into the savage interior, 
sixty four years since, the writer of this address was 
one. Then the upper Ohio was the ne plus ultra.— 
Before me lies a document in a singular manner il- 
lustrative of the march of man on North America. 
It is a map, with the following title, date, and dedi- 
cation. 


NORTH AMERICA, 
corrected from the observations 
communicated tothe Royal Society at London, 


and the Royal Academy, at Paris: 
By John Senex, F. R. S. 


1710. 


To the Hon. AntrHony Hammonp, Esq. 
One of the commissioners of Her Majesty’s navy, 

this map is humbly presented by his obliged servant. 

This map, if we refer to the date of its formation, 
msy be regarded as in a high degree correct. The 
general outlines of the Atlantic coast from the 
mouth of the Orinoco river to Hudson’s straits, with 
intermediate great features are laid down with an 
accuracy highly creditable to the author. A similar 
character is due to it on the Pacific side; commenc- 
ing with the Bay of Panama, and stretching to the 
head of the sea of California, and mouths of the 
Gila river and that of Rio del Tison, (Colorado,) of 
modern maps. In regard to historical geography, 
this map is now of great interest. Immediately 
after the discovery of America by Columbus in 
1492, a flame of awakened curiosity swept over 
western Europe, and in England excited a delermi- 
nation to enter into the rivalry of discovery with 
Portugal and Spain. Henry VII., of England, sent 
out the Cabots, who became the discoverers and par- 
tial explorers of that part of the North American 
Atlantic coast, now the northeastern part of the 
United States, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, the 
mouth of St. Lawrence river, and Island of New- 
foundland. The latter name was given and adopt- 
ed by the English nation as a general term for the 
whole newly discovered coast. 


A Spanish naval commnnder, Juan Ponce de Le- 
on, reached the North American coast in 1512, 
somewhere near where San Augustine now stands, 
and gave to his discovered land the name of Florida. 
The two names became general, Fioripa on the 
Spanish maps, and NewrounpDLanp on those of 
England, and so continued to 1585, when Queen 
Elizabeth granted a charter to Sir Walter Raleigh 





and his associates, for colonization on North Ameri- 
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ca, in which Viremia was bestowed as a general 
name for the countries embraced by the charter.— 
The now name Virginia, was popular, and gradually 
the original name Newfoundland was confined to, 
and perpetuated to our times to designate the island 
outside of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

As English colonization advanced, the name of 
New Encianp, though never adopted by any public 
authority, prevailed for the Atlantic coast colonized 
by that nation, and superceded that of Virginia as a 
general term, but the latter was perpetuated in the 
colony, afterwards state. 

The Spanish term Florida was respected by the 
English. On the map before me of Senex, the Eng- 
lish colonial territory, colored strongly in pink, com- 
mences southwardly at north latitude 30°, and by a 
bay named St. Matheo, and thence embracing all the 
Atlantic coast to the Straits of Belll., as there named, 
embracing, of course, the Island of Newfoundland. 
Inland, setting out from the southern extreme, the 
English colonial territory is represented as a narrow 
strip, bounded by mountains, in the interior, and in 
no place three hundred miles wide from the Atlantic 
ocean. The colonies named are Carolina, from the 
Roanoke river, southward; Virginia, Marvland, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, and New England. 
The latter term embracing all from New York to the 
river Kennebec. 


Florida, colored in pale yellow, sweeps over the 
peninsula, now retaining the name, and inlard in the 
rear of the English colonies, as high as north lati- 
tude 39°, embracing what is now Tennessee, most of 
Kentucky, crossing the Mississippi and Ohio, about 
fifty miles above their junction and continuing thence 
westward about eight hundred miles to the meridian 
of 102° W. of London; thence southwardly, to the 
head of a river answering by its position to the Puer- 
co, and thence by that stream and the Rio Grande 
del Norte, to its influx in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
thence along the shores of that peninsula to the 
place of beginning, on the extreme southern part of 
the English colonies. Thus bounded, Florida had 
New Mexico west, Old Mexico, or Rio Grande, 
southwest, to Gulf of Mexico south, the Atlantic 
ocean southeast, and English colonies, or the Appa- 
lachian mountains east, and Canada, or New France, 
to the north, and embraced in area of seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand square miles, between lati- 
tudes 25 and 38° north. 

New Mexico, colored by green, is represented as 
extending westward of Florida to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; and Old Mexico, or New Spain, is colored 
deep pink, thence from New Mexico and Rio Grande, 
or Florida, to the Gulf of Panama. 

The character of Senex’s map is supported by the 
auspices under which it was published, English and 
French. The political divisions were such as were 
then acknowledged by the nations who claimed the 
parts. The accuracy of the map is shewn by the de- 
lineations. It is true, that great rectifications have 
since been made, but the courses of the rivers, and 
the contours and lat. and long. of the various points on 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and Gulf of Mexico, 
prove that a very extensive general knowledge guid- 
'ed their delineation. From the fact of its having 
' become a prominent object of immediate interest, 
we may take a more particular notice of the Rio 
Grande. 


This river is represented as deriving its extreme 
source, in a mountainous region, at N, lat. 379 30’, 
(and long. 106 W. of London. Its course thence is 
southwardly to near N. lat. 30° where a large curve 
sweeps round to the eastward, and thence the river 
assumes a southeastern course to its efflux into the 
Gulf of Mexico at N. lat. 26°. Indeed, the whole 
course of this river and those in all the adjacent re- 
gions, if laid down, appear to correspond so well 
with the most recent observations as to prove, that 
previous to 1710, these countries bad been explored 
by men of no mean talents as observers. ‘The lati- 
tudes appear generally correct, and the longitudes 
rather too far eastward, accord amongst themselves. 

The sources of the Rio Grande, as laid down by 
Senex, as far as regards latitude, longitude, and ad- 
jacent objects accord much better with Capt. Fre- 
mont’s report, than they do with any other authority 
. have consulted. If Senex and Fremont are cor- 
rect, and they agree in every general respect, the 
sources of the Arkansas and Colorado flow from the 
|mountainous region from whence, in most maps, 
those of Rio Grande are derived. On Senex’s map, 
with mountains intervening, and about lat. 389 N.,a 
river is laid down, called St. Francisco, and with 
| sources to northwest of those of Rio Grande, course 
(eastward upwards of two hundred miles, and com- 
| pletely overheading the Rio Grande. The St. Fran- 
'cisco of Senex is no doubt the extreme source of 
| the Arkansas. 

The most remarkable features represented on this 
map is an inland sea or very extensive lake, answer- 
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ing in position to that of Capt. Fremont. On Senex’s 
map this lake is laid down between lat. 41 and 48° 
N., and between longitudes 113 and 1153 deg. W. of 
London. The large lake Timpanogos of Tanner’s 
map of North America, is placed in nearly the same 
position. 

I have been thus particular, in order to shew, that 
above a century past, much more was known, than is 
now supposed of the interior of North America — 
Geography has, however, always been an advancing 
and retrograding science. In the early ages of Spa- 
nish power in North America, an active, brave, and 
inquiring spirit prevailed, and expeditions of disco- 
very were made, beginning with Cortez himself, 
which, had it retained force, the Pacific side of the 
continent would not have heen to explore towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It is, as yet, 
only proved that there dues exist such a region west 
of the Rocky mountains, as a central basin without 
an oceanic discharge; Capt. Fremont has been the 
first to pass round it, but to survey the internal fea- 
tures, decide its extent, and add the whole as known 
data to science, is yet to be achieved. The nation 
possesses the man to complete his own work, and 
neither time or money ought to be spared to give 
him the means. 


We now return to our proper object of inquiry.— 
As far as the accredited geography of the times can 
be received in evidence, we have seen from the Eng 
lish map of Senex, that one hundred and thirty-five 
years ago, the northeastern boundary of Spanish 
power in North. America was the Rio Grande, for 
about four hundred miles above its mouth. 

The French colony which first established the 
power of that notion on the lower Mississippi and on 
the Gulf of Mexico, arrived and was first fixed 
April 12th, 1699, on Biloxi bay, on the southern 
shore of the now state of Mississippi. When Senex’s 
map was published, New Orleans had not been 
founded, and I hope to shew, that at the original set- 
tlement of Louisiana, no other civilized estabjish- 
ment existed east of the Rio Grande to Pensacola; 
nor had the name of Florida been superceded by 
that of Louisiana when Senex published his map. 


Never having for a moment believed that the ulli- 
mate colonization of the great Central Zone of North 
America by the Anglo-Saxon race would be pre- 
vented by stipulations on parchment rolls, or acceler- 
ated to any great amount by temporary causes, | 
have from the time that circumstances forced re- 
flections on the subject, regarded the consummation 
as a necessary consequence of laws beyond human 
power to repeal or counteract. Afler having com- 
pleted my survey of the Sabine river in 1812, { three 
years afterwards, proceeded to the city of Philadel- 
phia, where, in 1816, was published my map and sta- 
tistical account of the state of Louisiana. ‘To the 
statistical) volume I prefixed a chapter, entitled 
‘“FIRST DISCOVERY, SETTLEMENT, AND LIMITs,”’ not of 
the state so named, but of Louisiana as it was claim- 
ed and held by France from 1699 to 1763, when ce- 
ded to Spain. As the treatise itself is in few hands, 
and the questivn of limits still made a subject of 
keen discussion, you will probably be the means of 
throwing some light on the history of those limits, 
by publishing in your paper the matter of the intro- 
ductory chapter alluded to, and which I shall trans. 
scribe, with such additional notes as may serve still 
further to decide what Louisiana and Texas were 
under France. Louisiana, when used in what fol- 
lows, is intended to embrace the term in eztenso. 


At the time ] was preparing the matter for the 
press, two maps were placed in my hands, one pub- 
lished in London, 1719, dedicated to Wm. Law, Esq. 
of Laureston, having Louisiana as the centre, but 
reaching westward from Chesapeake bay, 33° of 
longitude, and having the lower part of the Rio 
Grande del Norte included in the western limit. The 
other was published as a Latin map, by Homan, at 
Nuremberg, in Germany, about 1712, and entitled 
‘‘Regni Mexicani, Nove Hispaniw, Ludoviciane, 
Nove Angliz, Caroline, Virginiw, et Pennsylvaniz, 
sed non Insularum Archipelag: Mexicani, in Ameri- 
ca, Septentionali, accurata tabula exhibila a Joh. 
Baptista Homans, Norriberge.” 


1 bave seen another map by Homan, of Nurem 
berg, which bore for its ttle ‘“Amplissime Regiones 
Mississippi, seu Provincie Ludoviviane, a R. P. 
Hennepin, Fran. Miss. anno 1687, edita p. J. B. Ho- 
man, Geograph Norriberge.”’ 
Homan accord as to Louisiana. The latter was co- 
lored, and the routes of La Salle were very perspi- 
cuously traced, as were also thosé of M. Cavallier, 
in 1687, as were again those of De Soto, 1543. 


In a geographical work published in London, 1717, 
with the title of **Atlas Geographicus, or a complete 
system of geography, ancieut and modern,” vol. v. 
p. 670, is a map of Louisiana, upon which the out- 
ine is laid down as in the preceding mentioned maps. 








The two maps of | 


The latter work stands No. 470 in the Philadelphia 
Library. : 

When preparing the matter of my introductory 
chapter in 1815, i had full reason to insert the fol- 
lowing observations, which, however, the interme- 
diate time has modified: 

“On these maps the coasts, rivers, mountains, and 
other grand features of nature, in those parts of 
North America, are embraced and drawn with as- 
tonishing correctness, for the period of their publi- 
cation. In those regions west of the Mississippi but 
little additional accurate knowledge, and no preci- 
sion have been gained up to this time. No map has 
met my observation in which the now Missouri ter- 
ritory and the province of Texas, are more accurate- 
ly defined.” 

In the London map, the line of Louisiana com- 
mences west at the mouth of Rio Grande del Norte, 
ascends that river to the mouth of the Rio Saladode 
Apaches (now St. Paul’s) thence along that river to 
its source; and thence by a curve.to the 37° N. lat: 
where the limit meets the margin of the map. On 
the east, Carolina, what is now Georgia, with parts 
of Virginia, Marvland, and Pennsylvania are in- 
owes On the north side the boundary is left unde- 

ned. 

On the Nuremberg map, already noticed in the 
early part of this communication, the southwestern 
limit of Louisiana is the Rio Grande, from its mouth 
up to St. Paul’s river, and thence by a line nearly 
due north to N. lat. 38°, and thence eastward through 
the region now parcelled into Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia, to the sources 
of James river, and thence similar to the London 
map until the border merges into the Atlantic ocean. 

These maps show that the bounds of Louisiana 
towards Mexico, were at the epochsof their respec- 
tive publication considered by the literati and states- 
men of Europe, as reaching to the Rio Grande del 
Norte. In both the London and Nuremberg maps, 
the fort built by M. de la Salle, is laid down at the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo, or St. Joseph. 


A British official) map again published in 1755, in 
two parts, by Bowen, intended to point out the po- 
litical and natural boundaries of British, French, 
and Spanish colonies in North America, fixes the 
southwest limit of Louisiana, the same as Homan. 

No. 1040 in the Philadelphia Library, is a copy of 
Jontel’s relation of La Salle’s last voyage and final 
fate, printed in Paris, 1713. This book is a very va- 
luable document in relation to Louisiana. 

In sketches, necessarily brief, historical disquisi- 
tions of any extensive detail cannot be pursued.— 
The chronological data which follows, may serve as 
an index to those who may desire a more minute de- 
tail. 

1674.—Two French traders, Joliet and Marquette, 
reached the Mississippi river by penetrating from 
Canada through Jakes Huron and Michigan and 
thence by the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers. 

1683.—M. de la Salle, Father Lewis Hennepin 
and the Chevalier Tonty, discovered the country 
subsequently named, from the then king of France, 
Louisiana, and also determined the course of the 
Mississippi to be southward. These adventurers 
reached the great river by the Illinois; and M. de la 
Salle explored it to the influx into the Gulf of Mexi- 


co. Hennepin surveyed it upwards to above St. An- 


thony’s fails—went soon after to France, where he 
published his travels and discoveries, and named the 
country Louisiana. 


In the same year de la Salle returned to Canada, 
and from thence to France, where, laying his dis- 
coveries and plans before the French government, 
through the aid of the Prince of Conti and the Mar- 
quis de Seignelai (son of the great Colbert,) he ob- 
tained a small squadron, with which he intended to 
enter the Mississippi, and on its banks commence a 
colony. From the very defective knowledge then 
gained of the northern partof the Mexican gull, 
and either latitude or longitude of the mouth of the 
river, La Salle’s squadron fell to the westward of 
the object, and finally landed on the coast of Texas. 

It is impossible to read without deep regret, Jou- 
tel’s relation of La Salle’s last voyage. The ardor, 
industry, intelligence, and bravery with which that 
generous man pursued his discoveries and plans, with 
the immense consequences of those discoveries and 
plans, rendered abortive as to himself by accident, 
must excile the sympathy of every heart that can 
feel for virtue in misfortune. Had La Salle suc- 
cveded in entering the Mississippi, his undertaking 
would, in all human probability, have been crowned 
with complete success. 

When the squadron reached in sight of the coast, 
it was the opinion of La Salle himself that he was 
west of the mouth of the Mississippi, but his pilot 
was of a different opinion, and unfortunately the lat- 
ter prevailed, and the squadron continued to sail 





westward, and: 


1685, February 16th—La Salle landed with th 
persons designed to form a colony near the mouth of 
Guadaloupe river, and built a fort. The fatal erro, 
made in regard to position was soon discovered, and 
rendered irreparable by the desertion of the squa- 
dron. To found in a country, demands a concen- 
trafion of talents few men ever possess. For the 
successful accomplishment of such a design. La 
Salle had many of the most requisite qualities, ren- 
dered, however, inoperative by one defect; a 
stiffness which rendered him unsocial and disa- 
greeable to his officers, and prevented the formaticn 
of attachment and popularity among the colonists. 
That he was highly respected was shown in the tra- 
gic sequence. 

After landing, however, he found himself in a 

country uninhabited by any civilized nation, whjch 
with the ordinary formalities he took possession of 
in the name of the king of France, and as far as 
first possession, and of precedent set by European 
nations on like occasions could secure a valid title, 
Louisiana became a colony of France. Commenc- 
ed in misfortune, a fatality seemed to impend over 
the whole enterprise. The commander of the royal 
vessel which brought out the colony deserted him, 
and La Salle lost one of his own vessels by ship- 
wreck. Insubordination prevailed and every day 
the situation of the colonists on a desolate shore be- 
came more desperate. La Salle sent out a party to 
search for the great river, but before any effective 
information could be obtained the noble commander 
fell by assassination. 
La Salle had with him a brother, who bore the 
name of Cavalier, a priest named Father Anasta- 
sius, and an officer of the name of Joutel, who des- 
pairing of colonial success, after the murder of 
their commander, projected and accomplished their 
escape, with some others, who finally reached some 
recently formed French settlements on the Ar- 
kansas. 


After their return to France, both Aanastasius 
and Joutel published accounts of the expedition; 
the latter much the most circumstantial and satis- 
factory. Joutel relates that he was but a few 
paces from La Salle when he received the fatal 
shot from a man of the name of Duhaut; that him- 
self, Anastasius, and M. Cavalier, concerted and 
effected their escape; not, however, before the mur- 
derers of La Salle had been destroyed by each 
other. 
Shortly after the death of La Salle, and the retreat 
of his brother, the residue of the colony was captur- 
ed by a Spanish detachment from the province of 
New Leon, sent for that purpose, and the settlement 
broken up. There are, it is said, and most probably 
with truth, many of the existing inhabitants of New 
Leon, who derived their descent from the French of 
La Salle’s colony. 

Twelve years again elapsed before another at- 
tempt was made by the French government to take 
possession of the regions contiguous to the lower 
Mississippi. At length the original design was reviv- 
ed, and in 1698, a squadron was sent out to the Gulf 
of Mexico, commanded by d’Iberville, and his brother 
Bienville. The choice of the latter officer was for- 
tunate; to his genius, talents, and conciliating man- 
ners France stood indebted for the success which 
crowned the expedition, undertaken with very inad- 
equate means. 


In the autums of 1698, the little fleet touched at 
St. Domingo, and on January 26th, 1699, reached 
and anchored in the fine Bay of Pensacola, but the 
Spaniards had anticipated the French. M. d’Iber- 
ville and Bienville found the adjacent shore in pos- 
session of a Spanish colony, commanded by Don 
Andre de la Riole, and proceeded westward. After 
examining the coast from Dauphin Island outside 
the Bay of Mobile, to the mouth of the Mississippi, 
the two French commanders finally placed the cra- 
die of their colony at Biloxi Bay, on April 12th, 1699. 
On the first day of May, the same ye~, Iberville sail- 
ed for France, leaving M. de Bienville to commare 


and resumed the government. ar 

1706, May—Bienville, by order of Iberville as- 
cended Red River to Natchitoches; found the Nat- 
chitoches and Yatassee nations of Indians in posses- 
sion of the country, but could neither find or her of 
any Spanish establishments in that quarter. Same 
year, May 238th, M. d’Iberville sailed for Europe, 
leaving the command to Bienville. A garrison was 
built this year on the Mississippi, at or near where 
Fort Philip at Plaquemine Bend now stands. 

An officer named St. Denis was sent to explore 
the country of Red River; remained six months m 
and near the Yatassee village, without learning of 
the existence of any Spanish establishment in that 
region. ‘he Yatassee village was situated in the 
settlement of Bayou Pierre, about forty miles north- 





westward of Natchitoches. 
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: q ~7712—The king of France, by letters Patent, ced- 


nate station; but though 


» to make sor remarks. 
> our stateiwents in regard to the London map of 1710. 


\% ed the civil jurisdiction of Louisiana to Crozat. 
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» Puke 


1716—Bienville was appointed by the Regent 
of Orleans, commandant of the Mississippi. 
Hitherto this estimable man had acted in a subordi- 
d’Iberville was nominally 
the founder of the colony, the active operations were 
exrormed by Bienville. Vigilant, humane, and just, 
Pe conciliatec the nragen by his urbanity, whilst re- 
ressing their violence by vigor and courage. Stea- 
4, jadeed mus’ have been the mind, and enlightened 
the -ndere ending, that carried the infant colony of 
Louisiane «chro: gh the war of the succession, whilst 
P sirt sgling against internal disorder, arising from the 
i conflicting authority of royal power and individual 
master? 
At this epoch we may pause in our historical notes 
The reader will remember 


The St. Denis already mentioned, who was sent out 


> by d’lberville and Bienville in 1700, was subse- 


quently sent again to explore the country between 
the Mississippi and Rio Grande rivers on the 25th 
July, 1716, returned and made his report to Bien- 
ville, which, as copied by La Harpe, contained the 
following remarkable paragraph: ‘*That on the 15th 
September, 1714, he ha. arrived at the village of 
Assinaye, southwestward of Natchitoches, with- 
out out being able to find any Spanish establish- 
ment; and that he from Assinaye traversed the region 
of the Red River, and first founc at two leagnes 
west of Rio Bravo, or Rio de! Norte, the mission 
of St. John Baptiste, commanded by Captain Ray- 
mond.” 


Thus we have correlative and positive proof, that 
' as late as fifteen years after the original settlement 
of the French in Louisiana, the Spaniards had not 
formed a single mission, post, or fort, eastward of 
Rio Grande. It would appear, however, from what 
we shall state presently, that the progress of the 
French, and mission of St. Denis, awakened the 
Spanish authorities from their lethargy. 
| 1717—Louisiana was ceded to the West pg 
n 


ny as far as civil jurisdiction was concerned. 


B that year Natchitoches was taken possession of by 


‘ 
2 


M. de Ja Motte. The Spaniards, now brought into 
activity were hastening tooccupy the country in- 
tervening between Red River and Rio Grande.— 
January 28th, 1717, the mission of St. Michael, 
at the Adayes, nine miles westward of Natchito- 
ches, was founded by order of Linares, then Viceroy 
of Mexico, by Father Augustine, a religieux of the 
Order of Recollects. It was also in this eventful 
ng for Louisiana, that New Orleans was founded. 
n the spring barracks were erected on the left 
bank of the Mississippi, almost exactly on north la- 
titude 30 deg., and a city Jaid out, and named from 
the then Regent of France, Philip JI, duke of Or- 
leans. The local features of the country must have 
been carefully examined, as New Orleans occupied 
the best position for a city on the Mississippi river 
below Iberville. 


Though previous to La Salle’s last voyage and at- 
tempt to form a settiement in Louisiana, neither the 
Spanish government or people had attempted estab 
lishments eastward of the Rio Grande, the jealousy 
of both were excited by fears of a new and power- 
fulneighbor. ‘Still, near thirty years elapsed after 
the first arrival of the French on the. coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, before serious colonization was un- 
dertaken in Lastekas (Texas), or western Louisiana, 
by any Spanish authority. Opposition and remon- 
ilrance, were not, however, wanting on the part of 
Spain against French encroachment, and to inquire 
how far the latter nation had a right toclaim territo- 
ty in Louisiana, La Harpe was sent out in 1717, with 
orders to explore the country by sea and lJand, and 
determine as far as possible to trace the limits of the 
French Provinces. 


In pursuance of his commission, M. Bernard de 
‘> Harpe spent a great part of 1718, in. examination 

<xer Louisiana, and in January, 1719, arrived 
a .sucwitoches, where he found M. Biondel com- 
mandant, from whom he learned that Don Martin de 
la Corne, then Spanish commandant of the province 
of Texas, was al the Adayes, nine miles from the 
station at Natchitoches; that de la Corne had reeent. 
ly returned from the Rio dei Norte, where he had 
established several missions, and posts, upon a bay 
bear the mouth of the Guadaloupe and Saint Marc, 
to which he gave the name of the bay of Espiritu San- 
lo, and that the Spanish commandant was then has- 
lening his preparations to form an establishment at 
the Caddo village on Red River. 


M. de Ja Harpe, in order to gain the first occu- 
paney of Red River, set out from Natchitoches on 
the 6th February, 1719, and on the 2]st April arriv- 
ed atthe united villages of the Caddos, Natsoos, 
Nassonites, and Yatassees, about four hundred miles 


the foundation of a French post-was Jaid in the 
Natsoo village, which post was mainiained until 
7 yoeee of Louisiana to Spain by France, in 

The Spanish officer Don Martin de la Corne, 
learning the proceed ings of De la Harpe, addressed 
to that gentleman a let ter, of which the followin 
is a copy: 

Monsizeur—I am very sensible of the politeness 
that M. de Bienville and yourself have had the good- 
ness toshow to me. The orders I have received 
from the king, my master, is to maintain a good un- 
derstanding with the French of Lonisiana; my.own 
inclination leads me equally to afford them alf the 
services which depend on me. But I am compelled 
to say that your arrival at the Nassonite village sur- 
prises me very much. Your governor could not be 
ignorant that the post you occupy belongs to my go- 
vernment, and that all the lands west of the Nasso- 
nites depend upon New Mexico. I counsel you to 
give advice of this to M. Bienville, or you will force 
me to oblige you to abandon lands that the French 
have no right to occupy. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
“De La Corne. 

“Trinity River, May 20th, 1717.” 

To this letter the following reply was sent: 

“‘Monsigurn—The order from his Catholic majesty 
to maintain a good understanding with the French 
of Louisiana, and the kind intentions you have 
yourself expressed towards them, accord but little 
with your proceedings. Permit me to inform you 
that M. de Bienviile is perfectly informed of the 
limits of his government, and 1s very certain that the 
post of Nassonite depends not upon the dominions of 
his Catholic majesty. He knows also, that the pro- 
vince of Lastekas ( Texas) of which you say you are 
governor, is a part of Louisiana. M. de la Salle took 
possession in 1685, in the name of his most Christian 
majesty; and since the above epoch, possession has 
been renewed from time to time. 

‘*Respecting the Post of Nassonite, 1 cannot com- 
prehend by what right you pretend that it forms a 
part of New Mexico. I beg leave to represent to 
you that Den Antoine du Mirroir, who discovered 
New Mexico, 1683, never penetrated east of that 
province or the Rio Bravo. It was the French who 
first made alliance with the savage tribes in this re- 
gion; and it is natural to conclude that a river that 
flows into the Mississippi, and the lands it waters, belongs 
to the king my master. 

“If you will do me the pleasure to come into this 
quarter, | will convince you I hold a post I know 
how to defend. I have the honor to be, sir, 

“De La Harpe. 

““Nassonite, July 8th 1719.” 


In the course of 1720, M. de la Harpe visited the 
the lower waters of the Red, Ouachita, and Arkan- 
sas rivers considerably to the west, north, northeast, 
and east of Nassonite and in January, 1721, re- 
turned to New Orleans, where on the 20th August 
of that year he received the following order: 

**We John Baptiste de Bienville, Chevalier of the 
military order of St. Louis, and commandant general 
for the king in the Province of Louisiana. 

“It is thereby decreed, that M. de la Harpe com- 
mandant of the Bay of St. Bernard, shall embark 
in the packet the Subtile, commanded by Barrangier, 
with a detachment of twenty suldiers, under M. de 
Belile, and shall proceed forthwith to the Bay of St. 
Bernard, belonging to this province, and take posses 
sion in the name of the king, and the West Company 
shall plant the arms of the king in the ground, and 
build a fort upon whatever spot appears most advan- 
tageous for the defence of the place. 

“If the Spaniards or any other nation, have taken 
possession, M. de la Harpe will signify to them, that 
they have noright to the country, it being known 
that possession was taken in 1685, by M. de la Salle, 
in the name of the king of France, &c. 

‘* BEENVILLE.” 


In virtue of this commission, La Harpe went 
down the northern coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
in his report decided, that a bay he entered, formed 
the western limit of Louisiana; but the only fact 
having any real bearing on the question, which this 
officer decided was, that Spain had then, 1721, no 
establishment on the Gull of Mexico east of the Rio 
Grande. 

The following which you will find marked as a 
quotation, contains my own conclusions, recorded in 
my Louisiana, pp. 26 to 29, and printed in first edi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1816, and second edition, New 
York, 1817. 

“Thus remains the question of the limits of this 
great couutry until this moment [1817.] From the 
facts stated it will appear demonstrative, that to a 
distance far west of any place the United States 
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by water above Natchitoches. On the 27th April, | possession, were decisively established at a very 


early period after the first discovery of the country. 
How far policy will influence the government of the 
United States in establishing the extent of the right 
it has acquired from France, remains unexplained: 
but we may be justifiable in asserting, that whoever 
possesses the two fine bays of Espiritu Santo and St. 
Bernard, has completely the commerce of the Span- 
ish Internal Provinces in their hands. 

“The point of separation between the Spanish 
dominions and those of the United States upon the 
Pacific Ocean, though not so easily determined as 
on the Gulf of Mexico, yet there exists sufficient 
data to enable the geographer to mark, with consi- 
derabla precision, the point that principles of equity 
would determine as the dividing limit between the 
two nations. 

“The Spaniards have long since formed a perma- 
nent establishment on the south side of the bay of 
St. Francisco, north lat. 37 deg. 42 min. Thus far 
(on the Pacific coast.) Spain has decided, undisput- 
ed and real possession on the northwest coast of 
North America. 

‘““The title of the United States to the countries 
upon the middle waters of the Columbia river, can- 
not be contested by either Spain or Great Britain, 
consistent with the principles upon which all Euro- 
pean claims have been in the first (and last) instance, 
established in America. 

“The distance from the mouth of Columbia river 
to St. Francisco, is about six hundred miles. lf we 
may be permitted to infer, that the title of the Unit- 
ed States to the country near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river, and that of Spain to St. Francisco, 
cannot in justice be contested, then some interme- 
diate point must become the determinate limit.— 
if the respective claims are equal to the two ex- 
tremes assumed, and if the two nations have similar 
rights to the intervening region, it follows, that mid 
distance would certainly be the most suitable boun- 
dary, upon rules of public law and principles of sound 
policy. 

“Upon this maxim, drawn from common sense, 
and long assented to,do the United States now 
claim the Perdido as the east boundary of Louisiana. 
It was a submission to the principle, that prior oc- 
cupancy decided the right of soil, that induced M. 
de Bienville to leave the Spanish force in undis- 
turbed possession of Pensacola. It was a confor- 
mity to the justice and policy of this rule that in- 
fluenced the conduct of both France and Spain, 
first tacitly, and afterwards positively, to consider 
Mag river as the limit between Louisiana and 

orida. 


‘The same equity and good sense can easily mark 





out the point of separation between the domain of 
the two nations on the Pacific ocean. 

‘‘When we reflect upon the rapid approach to- 
wards each other, of the two masses of civilized 
men that inhabit this continent, we cannot call this 
essay upon their line of demarcation an idle specu- 
lation. The day is advancing with a rapidity when 
this great frontier will cease to be inhabited by sa- 
vages; when either the deductions of reason or the 
point of the bayonet must trace the line that divides 
two great empires. 

‘“[ have presented to the American reader, the 
evidence of the first discovery and occupancy of 
Louisiana, as well as. the publicly received opinion 
among civilized nations of its extent. From the 
statements of the facts, upon which this evidence is 
founded, it results that all the distance between the 
mouths of the Rio del Norte, and Perdido rivers, and 
far inland, was first discovered and settled by France: 
that the scattering Spanish Presidios in Texas, were 
made after 1714, and consequently could not impair 
the claim that France had, to countries she had ex- 


plored and colonized, long before the Spanish settle- 
ments were formed. 


‘‘Upon rules of policy, the United States ought to 
enforce its title to Louisiana, in the most extensive 
scale upon which justice will sanction the claim.— 
Texas is now, (1816,) a wilderness, with but partial 
exceptions. In the first half of the current century, 
this region will be inhabited by either emigrants from 
the United States, or the Spanish colonies. ‘The interi- 
or towards Red River is barren, but the parts adja- 
cent to the Gulf of Mexico have characters in com- 
mon with Attakapas and Opelousas, and will yield 
the same staples. 

“With the Rio Grande del Norte ought the south- 
western emigration of the people of the United 
States to find an eternal ne plus ultra; and in all pro- 
bability this river will become a line of demarca- 
tion between two great portions of mankind’—a 
consummation most desirable, and we might say in- 
evitable, had the established boundary been recog- 
nized and insisted upon by the United States autho- 
rity in 1803, and subsequently made a sine qua non. 





WILLIAM DARBY. 
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Business Circres.—The money market, at New 
York has been considerably relieved of its panic, 
though it is stil! as difficult to obtain funds. The 
banks are strengthening their customers in order to 
show as well as possible in their ensuing reports. — 
Stocks improved somewhat on the arrival of the 
Great Western, but a report that the president was 
about to send a message to congress recommend- 
ing war against Mexico, produced an immediate re- 
action. 

The money market of London was still oppress- 
ed. The proceeds of American stocks brougitt by 
the late steamer are directed not to be reinvested in 
this country... We like that. Keep at it, old John. 
Try to do better with your money than to trust it to 
the “Young Republic.” 


Tue AMERICAN PROVISION TRADE ‘thas partaken of 
the facilities which the treasury order afford. Con- 
siderable supplies of beef and provisions have been 
released from bond under the low duties, and are 
finding their way into general consumption.”’ 

In the Times, an American company advertise 
for sale, saddles of American forest venison, wild 
geese from the American lakes, and wild turkeys 
from the American forests, canvass back ducks 
from Chesapeake, &c.; just received in fine or- 
der! 


Frour anp Wuear has declined in the N. York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore markets in consequence 
of the news by the Great Western. 


Corton, has also improved in price in England, tothe 
extent of 4d., aud the demand is active. The quota- 
tions declared by the committee of brokers for the week 
ending 6th April, were for Mobile 43, New Orleans 4}. 
This gave a spur to the New York cotton market. A 
corresponding advance and stir took place. ‘The south 
will rejoice. 


PusBLic pEPposirs. The treasurer’s report shows the 
amount on the 27th April to have been $13,800,698 72. 
Of this, nearly a million and a half was in a Boston 
bank; nearly five millions in New York banks; $700,000 
in Philadelphia; $254,000 in Baltimore; over half a mil- 
lion the hands of Corcoran & Riggs, Washington, and 
$55,000 in three of the District of Columbia banks. 


Tue New York canaus. Several serious breaks 
in the canal still interrupt the navigation. It will 
require some time yet to complete the necessary re- 
pairs, though many hundred workmen are employ- 
ed. It is a serious obstacle to the business men. 


American Ice. The barque Hannah Sprague, of New- 
buryport, has been chartered to carry a cargo of Wen- 
ham Lake ice from Boston to London. 


A Topacco sprcvLaToR. The Courier Francais, says: 
‘“We learn that M. de Rothschild has arranged an affair 
wwhich will insure him the monopoly of tobacco not only 
in France, but throughont the continent of Europe. He 
has fur somes time had agentsin America to buy by an- 
ticipation the growth of all plantations for a great many 
years tocome. ‘lhirty millions of francs have been ap- 
propriated to this vast speculation. The news has spread 
alarm amongst the capitalists who have entered into 
contracts with the royal tobacco manufactory. 


Portuanp, Me. Travde. Sixty-seven vessels, mostly 
schooners, were counted on the evening of the 23d ul’. 
entering this port. 

Sr. Lovis Traps. In the week ending 18th ult. there 
arrived at that port, 59 steamboats—49 of which were 
from the Upper Mississippi, [linois, and Missouri rivers 
—~13 from the Onio, and 6 from New Orleans. The 
number of passengers reported is 4,015. Several boats 
made no report of their passengers, but estimating these 
atthe ratio of other boats aie the whole number of 
passengers something less than 60,000. [ Rep. 


Evections.— Virginia. Returns of the annual elec- 
tion are received sufficient to make it nearly certain 
that the whigs are again left in minority in the legis- 
lature. 

New York.—The constitutional convention election, 
took place this week. Returns received make it 
certain that the convention will be decidedly **demo- 
cratic.” 


Inpiaw Corn, is attracting much attention and 
rapidly winning its way into favor in both England 
and Ireland. ‘The price has advanced ls. in the 
quarter, (a quarter is eight bushels of 80 wt. or 640 


wt. equivalent to about ten of our bushels.) They | 


have ascertained that it is more palatable, more nu 

tritious, and far cheaper than the oats and other 
coarse breadstuffs, to which the poor have to resort. 
It will no doubt become a large standing article of 
export from the United States. 

Su James Graham, in his speech on Ireland in the 
house of commons, made the following gratifying 
statement. “The measure for the admission of 
maize, free of duty, is operating most beneficially.— 


It is cheaper than oatmeal; it is superceding oatmeal; 
and I am not without confident hopes that ultimately 
the effect of the introduction of maize will be to su- 
percede the potato as a principal article of fuod in 
that country. 1 look forward to its gradually, but sure- 
ly, elevating the seale of living in that country; aud I 
think the introduction of maize will ultimately have 
that effect. The prejudice against it is rapidly dis- 
appearing.” 

THE season. Frequent rains during the week 
past have sufficiently saturated the thirsty earth, and 
renovated vegetation. The country is now in its 
most beautiful attire. Wheatjcrops certainly never 
looked more promising on the begining of May. The 
grass and clover fields are splendid, and the orchards 
in fine bloom. 


They appear to have a very remarkable season in 
Europe. ‘The Paris papers speaks of the extraordi- 
nary precocity of the present season, as noticed in 
Holland. On the 8th of March, the trees were co- 
vered with leaves, the peaches and apricots in flower, 
the strawberry vines in the open air were not only 
in blossom, but in some cases had the fruit as large 
peas. Green peas were planted for the second time 
at Zorlen, beans sowed in January were nine inches 
high and already in flower. At Moordrecht, a far- 
mer had sent his cows to pasture on the 19th of Jan. 
when the grass was sufficiently grown for their nou- 
rishment, and butter had been made from their milk. 
The Groningen Gazette states that the potatoes 
planted in the autumn were in some cases ripe, and 
at the market at Hasselt,a large quantity of new 
potatoes had been olfered for sale. 


Raitroap mon. The iron company in Armstrong 
county, styled the *‘Great Western,’? made some 
fifty or sixty thousand tons of railroad iron the past 
year for western roads. [ Pennsylvanian. 


Norris’ Locomorives. A late letter frow Vienna 
says that there are twenty-two of Norris’ locomotive 
engines finished and ready to be put on new lines of 
railroad in Austria. On the four roads extending 
from Berlin to Frankfort, Potsdam, &c. there are 
said to be twenty-six of these engines in operation. 


THE CHOLERA, was making fearful havoc in Per- 
sia, at our last dates froin thence. 


Porators of an excellent quality are being sup- 
plied from the Azores to England. ‘The rot had not 
reached that isolated spot yet. The quantity we 
presume cannot be large. 


Hienry Cray, returned to his residence at Ash- 
Jand on the 22d ult. in excellent health,—improved 
by his travel. 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE sUN, on the 25th April, was 
observed at Norfolk, Washington, Boston, &c.— 
Clouds i:tervened at New York and Philadelphia at 
the time. At Blatimore we had occasional glimpses 
of the eclipse about the time of its greatest obscu- 
ration, the clouds acting in place of a smoked glass. 
Daguerreoty pes of the eclipse were taken during its 
progress in several places. 


Weser’s Lirnocrapny. We were not a little 
surprised to ascertain the perfection to which this 
exceedingly useful art has been brought, as exhibit- 
ec in the plates which accompany the report of 
Capt. Fremont’s expedition to Oregon and California. 
Besides one immensely large plate, there are a num- 
ber of smaller ones, exhibiting detached portions of 
his surveys, and also plates illustrative of the geo- 
logical and botanical observations of the members 
accompanying the expedition, and several views of 
the scenery that the party had an opportunity of ob- 
serving. These plates contribute vastly to illustrate 
the report. The manner in which they are litho- 
+graphed myst add to the reputation of the artists, 
who, we aré proud to say, have their establishment 
in our own city—Baltimore. Nay, their perform- 
ance upon these*plates are creditable to the country, 
and furnish proof how rapidly improvements in the 
arts are progressing. 


Marste. A vein of very fine porphyritic marble be- 
tween 30 and 40 miles in length, has been discovered in 
-Hawkins county, East Tennessee. ‘The color alternates 
| from the lightest to the darkest rouge; the texture con- 
sists of the finest crystals; and it is said to be suscepti- 
| bie of the highest polish. 





U. Srares TReasvry. ‘The receipts for the quarter 
| ending the 3lst of March, were $7,€03,870. The dis- 
burseinents $4,483,897 9. 

_ “THE ARMY OF occuPATION,” at our last dates from the 
frontier, were On their march for the Rio del Norte. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— The legislature closed its annual 
| session on the 22d ultimo. 

The railroad controversy has been the great and ex- 
citing topic of the session. Pittsburg and western 
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grant, or rather to renew the grant of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad company,-to Pittsburg. This the 
Philadelphians most strenuously opposed, as havin 
a tendency to divert the trade of the west from the 
Pennsylvania emporium to a rival city, Baltimore. 
To avert this, and yet meet the requirements of 
trade, the Philade|phians got up a project for what 
they term the Central railroad, to connect the two 
principal cities of the state, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, by a continuous railroad. The estimates say 
that five to seven millions of dollars would, with the 
raolroads already in operation, complete the junc. 
tion. The Pittsburgers treated this project as.a 
mere expedient for defeating their demands fora 
cheap and expeditious thoroughfare to market. Va- 
rious interests were enlisted on both sides, and the 
result became exceedingly doubtful. Finally, how- 
ever, the legislature passed a bill granting to the 
Baltimore company the right of way, under certain 
very onerous restrictions, but the bill provides that 
if three millions of the stock of the Pennsylvania 
raiiroad shall be subscribed, and 30 per cent. there- 
for paid into the treasury of the company on or be- 
fore the 30th of July, 1847, and 30 miles of road be 
put under contract before that day, for construction, 
then the right of way shall be null and void. 


The Philadelphians immediately held a meeting, 
and resolved to go to work in earnest, Thomas P, 
Cope, esq., presided—David S. Brown, esp., pro- 
posed resulutions which were unanimously adopted. 
They recommend that the corporation of Philadel- 
phia subscribe $2 500,000, district corporations, $1,- 
aeons and that the citizens subscribe the remain. 
er. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The French and English allied forces on the Parana. 
Deplorable scenes. On the 23d of November last, at 
six im the evening, a column of Anglo-French infantry 
with the Italian buccaneer Garibaldi, the English rufhan 
Mundell, and about 150 cavalry, left Salto. On the 24th, 
they attacked Co}. E. Manuel Lavalleja, who was situ- 
ated at ‘l‘apavi with the convoy of families from Salto, 
hence seven leagues distant. ‘The force under bis com- 
mand was infinitely inferior in number; notwithstanding 
this, with the dignity and bravery of worthy Orientals, 
they sustained a combat so unequal. At length, after a 
hard contested struggle, numerical superiority prevailed 
over the heroit efforts of that handful of Orientals—the 
unfortunate Oriental families falling into the hands of 
Garibaldi and the Anglo French forces. Col. Lavalleja 
has, nevertheless, rallied his squadron of cavalry at the 
Paso de las Piedras on the river Arapey. The Anglo- 
French and Garibaldi robbed and committed every spe- 
cies of violence upon the families of the convoy in the most 
infamous and barbarous manner, pillaging and destroy- 
ing at the same time the property of the waders and 
other persons who had abandoned Salto. 


On that day of desolation for a number of inoffensive 
Oriental families, victims of the Vandalic war waged 
by the ministers of England and France, the first to 
make his resolution felt, of plundering and violating 
them, was the pirate Garibaldi. With his band of ma- 
rauders, he ran from one habitation to another of the un- 
fortunate familes, opening their trunks, boxes, drawers, 
and chests, whence he robbed with his own hands their 
money and jewels. He afterwards ordered a general 
pillage, in fulfilment of the promise he had made on 
leaving Salto; and with this incentive, was enabled to 
conmit sv barbarous a deed, with unheard of-licentious- 
ness, in the name of humanity and pacification. In a 
few hours all the property of the inhabitants of Salto 
passed into the hands of the self-called peacemakers.— 
The Anglo-French have co-operated with the marines 
of the Relampago, and of a French frigate of war, and 
with those anoiher English one which occupied the out- 
posts and protected the Vandalic enterprise. ‘This cir- 
cumstance, and the well known fact that the pirate Ga- 
ribaldi acts in obedience to orders from the British and 
French admirals—as his official communications to 
these, which have been already published, attest—throw 
upon the ministers Ouseley and Deffaudis the enormous 
responsibility of that scene of robbery, assassination, and 
dastardly savage violence towards unfurtunate females, 
ever respected by civilized people, and guaranteed by 
the laws of war amongst enlightened and Christian na- 
tions. 


Garibaldi, the Englishman Mundell, and all the other 
prirates of the expedition, countermarched on the same 
day, (24th) to conceal their plunder under the flags an 
cannon of England and France. The carts contained 
the stulen effecis, and the families, and the venerable 
cure of Salto, as well, were made to walk on foot, sub- 
ject to all kinds of brutality. 


The priates butchered in cold blood several reepecta- 
ble Oriental citizens, whose age and standing woulc 
have commanded respect and consideration from civili- 
ed people. Amongst these was D. Eustaquio Gonzalez, 
who was cowardly and barbarously killed by that at 
trocious English ruffian Mundell, who has been laude 
in the Montevideo papers as the faithful confidant of the 
plans of the reckless ministers Ouseley and Detfaudis- 
D. Mariano Gouzaiez, the father of a numerous fainily» 
and an old inhabitant of Paysanda, also fell a victim to 








Pennsylvania were urgent for the legislature to 


the fury of the assassins. 
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